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1 uxedo—the Most Enjoyable, 
Most Healthful Smoke, and 


the Most Economical 


HE most enjoyable smoke is a pipe. 
But many men refuse this method 
7 . because they have had unhappy ex- Lieut, WILLIAM H, 
V. STEFANSSON periences with pipe tobaccos. Lieutenant William H. Santel- 

V. Stefansson, the famous ex- : = eek ae St Seer eS ere 
plorer, who has recently discov- Likely you have paid 35c to 50c for Band, says: 
ered a tribe of blond Esquimaux ° 66 < 9 ¢! “I have used Tuxedo tobacco 
in the arctic regions of North- a tin of fancy mixture, and it burned and found it to be a great 
western Canada, says: luxury. Itisa cool, sweet, 
swig seo: your mouth or throat, or was unpleasantly ee 
soothing — just the sort of strong. pleasure in recommending it 
tobacco I need. Tuxedo goes to all smokers.” 


cordate Too bad—but you got the wrong to- ry 
vb fo oinnes bacco. The hundreds of thousands of men Ai ottlrun 
who have tried 
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The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


have found the answer to their smoke 
problems. Tuxedo is the mildest tobacco 
made. It cannot bite the tongue or dry 
SAM BERNARD the throat. WILLIAM P. SHERIDAN 


William P. Sheridan, one of the 


Sam Bernard, well-known star . 4 : : 
bi sieges taiisa aaa aie And it’s economical. There are 40 pipefuls in a ogre hong 
ou ; read A : most tamous detectives in the 
eee Se ey eae ten-cent tin. You can’t get any better tobacco be- country, says: 
‘or tne Ladies, says: ° ° 
cause nothing better grows than the mellow, perfectly “Tuxedo is so mighty fine, 


“A tin of Tuxedo ts my con- aged Burley leaf used in Tuxedo. so superlative in its quality, 
stant companion. I like it its mildness and combined 


especially because it has never If you try Tuxedo for a month and cut out other richness, that it seems the 
given mea bit of throat trouble. smokes, you will not only have had the best month ultimate and only tobacco for 
senleeeeitiimiaitiaal of smoking you ever had in your life, but you will the connoisseur. I can rec 
: : . : ommend it unqualifiedly. 
bn Qu, have made a mighty big saving in your pocket- 


money | ae. Pilenan 
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YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 10 c Convenient pouch, inner-lined 5 c 


lettering, curved to fit pocket with moisture - proof paper 
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SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE— 
Send us 2c in stamps for postage 
and we will mail you prepaid a 
souvenir tin of TUXEDO tobacco 
to any point in the United States. 
Address 
TUXEDO DEPARTMENT 
Drawer S, Jersey City, N. J. 
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GARRETT P. SERVISS 
Garrett P. Serviss, prominent : WM. STUART REYBURN 
scientist and writer, author of ; | 7 : 

“The Second Deluge,” ete., ete., - , @ / le | Wm. Stuart Reyburn, Congress- 
savs: _ Sic al i man from Pennsylvania, says: 

“T have tried many brands 
of tobacco, good, bad and 
indifferent, before alighting 
upon Tuxedo, the tdeal 
smoke.” 





“T take pleasure in recom- 
mending Tuxedo tobacco to 
all smokers. It ts a sweet, 
refreshing smoke.” 
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Illustrations are about one- 
half size of real packages. 
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The Disaffection of Mr. Hearst 


“He writes for thet ruther unsafe print, the Courier, 
An’ likely ez not hez a-squintin’ to Foorier ; 
I'll be ——, thet is, I mean I'll be blest, 
Ef I hark to a word frum so noted a pest; 
I sha’n’t talk with him, my religion's too fervent. 
Good-mornin’, my friends, I’m your most humble servant.” 


—The Biglow Papers. 


HEN a certain well-known predecessor 

at the Court of St. James of Mr. 

(not THomas Netson) Pace picked the 

homely words quoted above from the 
lips of Mr. Hosea Biglow, he could hardly 
have foreseen a poignant political situation as 
of the present moment. And yet, where is the 
thesaurus that could supply a nicer portrayal of 
the present attitude of President Witson toward 
Mr. Wituram Ranpotpu Hearst? We cannot re- 
eall a better example of Mr. Lowe.u’s touch—it 
was only a touch—of genius. But it is Mr. 
Hearst’s opihion of Mr. Witson, not Mr. WIL- 
son’s view of Mr. Hearst, that is full of moment, 
if not, indeed, of portent. And we have no need 
to ransack the library for that; Mr. Hearst dias 
set it down in plain typewriting and printed it in 
heaven knows how many papers from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Without further introduction, we 
enter upon a discussion of the merits of the case. 

We may as well admit at the outset that we are 
not surprised at Mr. Hearst’s declaration of war 
upon the new administration. It came a little 
quicker than we had anticipated, but that is all. 
Like many other things whose enumeration is 
not essential, it was inevitable, predestined, fore- 
doomed. Although Mr. Hearst permitted his 
many writers and painters to support Mr. WiLson 
for the Presidency, he never recognized him as a 
true Jeffersonian Democrat. There was no notice- 
able cause for his suspicions, but he could not 
escape the feeling that a little scratching would 
betray an instinctive and rooted Federalist. So 
he never waxed particularly enthusiastic and is 
glad now that he didn’t, because the scratching 
took place when the President made his sally up 
Capitol Hill and revealed himself to Mr. Hearst’s 
shocked vision as a ghost from the Elysian Fields 
of Weehawken. 

Mr. Hearst says—and there is no reason to 
doubt his sincerity—that he regrets exceedingly to 
quit the ranks of forward-looking men whom the 
President summoned to his heels. He, too, had 
inhabited an island of his own for a long time and 
had become lonely. When the opportunity offered 
to rejoin the Democratic hosts, therefore, he has- 
tened to avail himself of it. Now that he finds 
himself unable for reasons of conscience to keep 
step, he naturally feels sorry. He is “loath to 
criticize the policy of the Democratic party or of 
any man whom I helped to elect,” but there is 
nothing else to do, because he is “an Ameri- 
‘an first and a Democrat afterward.” He is not 
yet without “hope to see the party fulfil its duty 
and rise to its opportunity,” and “shall continue 
to implore it not to be led by a Federalist fetish 
away from the fundamental Democratic principles 
of THomMAs JEFFERSON.” 

The impelling reasons for Mr. Hearsv’s abrupt 
desertion are three in number. In the first place, 
as we have noted, he resents the revival of “a 
mere adaptation of the British usage of a speech 
from the throne.” It is, to his mind, “a singular 
thing ” that this reversion of practice should have 
taken place under a Democratic administration, 
and he simply cannot understand it. ‘The mere 
appearance of the President in persona grata be- 





“ somewhat sensa- 


tional performance,” and he finds no exeuse what- 
ever in Mr. Witson’s modest declaration that his 
chief purpose was to show that, although Presi- 
dent, he is a human being not markedly unlike 
others of the same species. 

“Tf, however,” Mr. Hearst continues, somewhat 
bitingly, “ Mr. Winson’s suspicion is correct, and 
there has lately arisen among independent and 
intelligent American citizens a belief that there is 
something superhuman and supernatural about a 
President, Mr. Witson has effectively dispelled 
that superstition by proving that a President can 
possess all the purely human weaknesses, includ- 
ing vanity and a craving for newspaper notoriety.” 

This, we respectfully submit, is very careless 
writing. If Mr. Hearsr will but turn to the 
enumeration found by Moses on certain tablets of 
stone, he will discover that there are many human 
weaknesses which could not possibly be exemplified 
by the mere reading of a speech. Moreover, we 
are convinced that few persons will agree with 


fore Congress he regards as a 


Mr. Tlearst that the President’s appearance ean * 


justly be attributed to “a craving for newspaper 
notoriety.” It is a hazardous thing always to im- 
pute unworthy motives to a high official engaged 
in the performance of publie duty, and, in the 
absence of evidence supporting his contention, we 
ean but regard Mr. Hearst’s implication as un- 
warranted and unealled for. 

But, after all, the purely personal phase is of 
little importance. The real significance, to Mr. 
Hearst’s mind, lies mainly “in the Federalistie 
flavor” and in the “ possible consequences to the 
American nation of a chief executive with a Fed- 
eralistie viewpoint.” Here, in truth, is a point, if 
the premise be granted. But does not the danger 
arising from executive encroachments inhere in 
the substance rather than in the form? It is not 
so long ago when he had a President who became 
a pesitive menace because of his disdain of funda- 
mental law. But it is what a magistrate does, not 
the way he does it, that makes for real apprehen- 
sion. So long as President Witson continues 
faithfully to observe the restrictions placed by the 
Constitution upon Executive prerogatives, there 
need be littie concern over his method of promul- 
gating his ideas. Tf his novel practices should, as 
we suspect they will, prove ineffectual or imprac- 
ticable, they will suceumb inevitably to the hard 
law of facts. Experience, too, is a jolly good 
schoolmaster. Point No. 1 may be dismissed with- 
out further consideration. 

Mr. Hearst’s second reason for breaking away 
is found in his distrust of Mr. Witson’s sources 
of information and inspiration. It seems that he 
has admitted that, “to get the news of the world,” 
he reads the London Times. This, in Mr. Hearst’s 
view, is a most reprehensible and dangerous prac- 
tice. It is a publication “absolutely saturated 
with the English prejudices toward all other coun- 
tries, and toward America in particular.” Conse- 
quently, it is “astonishing, if not alarming,” that 
our Chief Magistrate should peruse its “ biased ” 
columns. Again, we cannot get the excitement. 
The Times does print a good deal of foreign news, 
and, since it derives most of it from the same 
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agencies that supply the New York and various 
other Americans. we must assume that it is fairly 
trustworthy. Maybe if Mr. Winson had read it 
more closely of late he would have saved his ad- 
ministration the slight humiliation which attended 
the report of a quite precipitate recognition of 
Mr. Yuan Sut Kat as the Republic of China. So 
long as the State Department continues to be dere- 
lict in collecting information, he must get his news 
somewhere. Even Mr. Hearst does not assume 
that Mr. Witson looks to the. London Times for 
his opinions. That, we grant, would be unfortu- 
nate; but happily there appears no ground for 
apprehension on this score. Mr. Witson knows 
where to look for sure political guidance; at least, 
he used to. 

Mr. Tearst’s third and last easus belli is eco- 
nomic. “ Mr. Witson,” he says, tersely, “is an 
English free-trader.” Obviously this can be true 
only in part at best. Certainly he is not English, 
either by descent or in disposition. Whether or 
not he is convineed that universal freedom in 
commercial intercourse between nations is sound 
fundamental doctrine is not known. Quite likely 
he does; most intelligent men do. What matters? 
It is a eondition, not a theory, which the Presi- 
dent and his party are dealing, with, and it is by 
their acts, not by their suspected abstract princi- 
ples, that they shonld be judged. Surely Mr. 
Hearst was aware, when supporting the Demo- 
eratie ticket. that the Democratic platform prom- 
ised “immediate downward revision of duties ” in 
order to establish “a tariff for revenue only,” and 
said not a word in favor of “ reciprocity.” Surely, 
too, he knows that the issue thus raised was the 
most conspicuous in the campaign, and that the 
voters indorsed the Democratic declaration at the 
polls. 

Upon what possible ground, then, could he or 
anybody justify a complete volte face now? It is 
no longer a question of the relative merits of reci- 
procity and a revenue tariff, but one simply of 
keeping faith with the people. Surely, moreover, 
as Mr. Hearst must in candor admit, whatever 
may be the consequences of their endeavors, that 
is precisely what the President and his party are 
striving to do. 

We cheerfully concede Mr. Hearst’s disinter- 
estedness. We cannot and do not question his 
sincerity in advocating reciprocity, especially in 
view of the fact that the proposed tariff measure 
would inure greatly to his pecuniary advantage. 
But we insist that this is not the time when he 
should make a stand upon his contrary views; that 
time expired when he accepted the platform and 
the candidate as his platform and his candidate. 
It is not Mr. Witson who is breaking faith; ix .s 
Mr. ITIrarsr. 

Not that Mr. Hearst has no standing in the 
administration court; he has, or should have, dis- 
tinctive recognition. He put the very great power 
of his popular newspapers behind the ticket, he 
buried his prejudices, he invited the distrust of 
millions of working-men when he abruptly ceased 
attacking the candidate’s utterances respecting 
labor, he made a very real sacrifice by supporting 
Witson when nine-tenths of his readers wanted 





RoosrveLtt, All this gave to him full title, not, 
of course, to dictate nor to influence unduly, but 
assuredly to marked consideration. 

This, we are credibly informed, is what he 
sought and did not receive. If so, from the view- 
point of those who wish the administration well, 
it is a pity. A President has enough to do in over- 
coming unavoidable opposition without inviting 
unnecessary antagonisms. And make no mistake. 
Mr. Hearst has become a mighty force in these 
United States. His influence has grown steadily 
since he forsook office-seeking, and is widening 
constantly as he continues to add to his impressive 
line of publie journals. It is not so much that he 
declares war upon grounds that we have shown 
to be untenable; the mere fact that his action is 
without real warrant suftices for the moment. But 
other occasions are bound to arise, occasions where- 
in he can lend much help or do infinite damage. 
We foresee an example. 

The newspapers of April 13th contained the 
following despatch from Washington: 

President Wrtson does not believe the SHERMAN 
anti-trust act should be enforced against labor unions 
or co-operative associations of farmers. 

His attitude on this question is directly opposite to 
that of President Tarr, who vetoed the sundry civil 
bill on the last day of his administration because it 
prohibited the expenditure of any part of the appro- 
priation available for anti-trust prosecutions in pro- 
ceedings against labor unions or agricultural associa- 
tions. 

President WILSON’s views on this important subject 
became known after his conference to-day at the White 
House with Senator Martin of Virginia and Repre- 
sentative FirzGerALp of New York, chairmen, re- 
spectively, of the Senate and House Committees on 
Appropriations, 

The sundry civil bill will be reintroduced in the 
House Monday in precisely the form in which it was 
disapproved by President Tart. 

Immediately there arose a storm of indignant 
protest from all sections of the country. Prac- 
tically every public journal of standing expressed 
unqualified agreement with President Tart, who 
had denounced the bill as “class legislation of the 
most vicious sort” and “a crime against the state.” 
We did not observe a single dissent from the 
Times's declaration that “the principle, the pur- 
pose, and the method are shocking to the minds 
of men bred in respect of the law, and President 
WiLson’s signature to such a measure would be 
a shock to his most earnest supporters and to the 
country. We do not believe,” it concluded, “ that 
he is capable of such an act.” 

This was and still is the consensus of opinion. 
Nevertheless the bill was introduced as announced, 
is now pending, and will probably be passed and 
sent to the President. We do not hesitate to 
record a prediction that if he signs it he will 
commit political suicide. 

But where does Mr. Hearst come in? To see 
is very easy. Suppose that, after further investiga- 
tion and reflection, the President should conclude 
that the favored legislation is indeed vicious, and 
should withdraw his approval. What then? 
Would not, or rather, as matters stand now, will 
not Mr. Hearst hold up Mr. Wirson before his 
multitude of readers as one who, after once ac- 
ceding to the demands of labor, finally withdraw 
his support or acquiescence at the behest of cap- 
ital’ And who can doubt the effectiveness of that 
insistence, reiterated and reiterated by nine daily 
newspapers, in view of the circumstance which al- 
ready is past recall ? 

But it is no part of our present intent to dis- 
cuss this proposed legislation. We advert to it 
solely for the purpose of illustrating what is likely 
to happen in more eases than one if the policy of 
curtly ignoring fair suggestions from influential 
men entitled to consideration be persisted in. 

V’ll be ——. thet is. I mean T’ll be blest, ef T hark 
to a woid frum so noted a pest; I sha’n’t talk with 
him, my religion’s too fervent 
might serve for Hosea Biglow, but it simply will 
not do with Witttim Ranpoteu Hearst. 


A Nomination 

At the risk of seeming intrusive, we nominate 
Mr. Wituiam F. McComss for Ambassador to 
France. 
Peace in the Family 

-"oth Secretary Bryan and Speaker Crark 
hi ve gained in public esteem by resuming relations 
which enable them to speak to each other. To 
do so was the plain obligation of each as a high 
official of state. Undoubtedly the newspapers 
overstate the incident when they designate it as 
a complete reconciliation. That was not possible, 
but neither was it necessary. It was only the 
unseemliness of personal estrangement of a Demo- 
cratic Speaker and a Democratic Secretary of 
State that was objectionable to the public view. 
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We are pleased incidentally to record that the 
rapprochement was effected with a degree of tact 
which has the spice of rarity in official circles. 
Brother Bennett, of the Washington Post, acting 
doubtless by suggestion of that eminent peace- 
maker, Brother Joun R. McLean, had charge of 
the affair, and he managed the exchange of type- 
written civilities with notable skill. Mr. Bryan 
came nearer than ever before to admitting that 
he had been in the wrong, and the Speaker, mag- 
nanimous as ever, unhesitatingly waived all per- 
sonal considerations from a sense of duty to his 
party and his country. 

Peace is an unusual watchword among Demo- 
erats, but clearly it has merit at a time when 
continuance in power is dependent upon division 
of the opposition. It is better to hang together 
than separately, anyway. 

Felicitations, then, to all concerned! 


Always ‘“ Left” 
JosEPHUS never could port his helm when Bryan 
hove in sight. 


A Sign of Approval 

President Wiison had ample reason to leave his 
box in the theater and send a congratulatory tele- 
gram to the Democrat who was elected to succeed 
Senator Werks in the thirteenth Congressional 
district of Massachusetts. The unexpected result 
was more than an indication of satisfaction with 
the way the tariff is being handled; it was a happy 
omen generally. Last fall the vote stood: Demo- 
erat, 13,588; Republican, 15,934; Progressive, 
5,853. At the recent election: Democrat, 13,134; 
Republican, 8,742; Progressive, 5,503. So the 
Democrats and Progressives practically held their 
own, while the Republican vote was cut nearly in 
half. Even more significant is the fact that the 
combined opposition would barely have won against 
the Democratic candidate. There is not much, 
therefore, in the Boston Herald’s wail that the 
friends of protection “are not now enough de- 
voted to it to unite for concerted action.” Never- 
theless, it is well to remember that the same thing 
happened twenty years ago, when the same district 
elected Dr. Everett to sueceed Senator LopGr, and 
then resumed the electing of Republicans. Pos- 
sibly, too, the arguments of the manufacturers 
themselves to the working-men that it would be 
advantageous to send a Representative who would 
act with the controlling element in Congress had 
something to do with the result. But facts is 
facts, and the signal is of a favoring wind. My! 
my! what an undisguised blessing those Pro- 
gressives are! 


The House Caucus and the Tariff Bill 

Although quite ready to find fault with any- 
thing really wrong in the Democrats’ procedure 
with their tariff bill, we fail to discern any per- 
fidy, or even any serious mistake, in the careful 
and unhurried debating of it by the House Demo- 
cratie caucus. It is a party measure. The natu- 
ral first thing to do about it, therefore, is to make 
sure that it fully and correctly represents the will 
of the party as represented in Congress. 

That is also expedient and really time-saving; 
for it should and probably will mean a united 
party behind the measure when it is once put on 
its passage. As a matter of fact, the House cau- 
cus has given to the work of Mr. Unperwoop and 
his colleagues a practically complete indorsement ; 
but there has been no compulsion. Nobody has 
played the boss. ‘The procedure has been demo- 
cratic in the smell and sense. 

Of course Mr. Murpock and Mr. Mann (the 
latter, we feel sure, without the slightest desire 
to coneeal the fact that his tongue was in his 
cheek) have made the most of the “secrecy” of 
the eaueus. But there has been no secret caucus. 
If anybody thinks the present enormous Demo- 
eratie majority in the House could hold a secret 
caucus if it tried, then the American newspaper 
is still sadly underestimated. And the Demo- 
eratie majority hasn’t tried. When Mr. Murpock 
dutifully attempted sarcasm on the point, Mr. 
Unxprrwoop answered, with perfect truthfulness: 

I will state to the gentleman from Kansas that so far 
as my observation goes and as far as the newspapers 
are concerned there has been no part of the Demo- 
cratic caucus that has been secret up to this time. 

If any newspaper’s readers have failed to find 
every day a front-page full account of the caucus’s 
proceedings, then they have good cause to stop 
their subscriptions. ‘ 


Wool, Sugar,‘and the Income Tax 
Not the caucus only, but everything else that 
has so far happened, goes tc show that the real 
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uncertainty about the bill’s future turns on three 
things. These are free wool, the proposal as to 
sugar duties, and the proposal as to the income 
tax. 

There is no good reason to sophisticate any one 
of these three questions. 

As to wool, to cut heavily the present rate on it 
is an imperative Democratic duty. <A _ bill that 
failed to do that much would be a plain breach of 
Democratic pledges, an unpardonable betrayal of 
Democratie principles. To remove the duty alto- 
gether would be in strict accordance with both 
pledges and principles, and it is in itself a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. Only two con- 
siderations can be urged against it. One is the 
loss of revenue, which will be substantial, but not 
impoverishing. The other is that possibly it 
might be better to attain the end sought gradu- 
ally, rather than immediately. But it is always 
dangerous to, trust anything to a later Congress, 
or even a later session of the same Congress. On 
the whole, the argument for free wool at once 
seems to us convincing. 

Free sugar is also desirable. But the objections 
are stronger than those against free wool. The 
loss of revenue would be far greater; the principle 
of free raw material is much less extensively in- 
velved; the benefit to the consumer, though ap- 
parently plainer, is open to some question, at least 
as to the amount of it. We, for one, are quite 
content that the complete removal of the tax is to 
be postponed. 

One reason for our contentment is that mean- 
while we shall have a chance to see how the 
income-tax provisions work. Frankly, we should 
like to see a cautious rather than a headlong re- 
sort to that method of raising Federal revenues, 
and a very careful study to find out the most just 
way to apply it in this country. We are glad that 
all question of the power of Congress to make use 
of it is ended, but we do not wish to see it at once 
too much relied on as a principal means of raising 
revenue in time of peace. 


Not as Advertised 

Tam an American. T would go down into the ditch 
te shake the hand of the poor man, but I would also 
be glad to shake the hand of the rich man.—Vice- 
President MARSHALL to the Public. 


Put it the other way around, Mr. Vice. If there 
is anybody in the ditch nowadays it is the rich 
man. Only bold spirits venture to shake hands 
with him. 


Bro. Marshall’s Supplementary Remarks 

When Bro. Vice-President Marsuatt got back 
to Washington after his visit to New York the 
inspirations of the Jrrrerson dinner were still 
running strong in him, and he issued a line of 
supplementary remarks, in the course of which we 
find him saying: 

People are being told that there are just as many 
opportunities to-day as ever before; that there are any 
number of jobs ranging from $10,000 to $20,000 wait- 
ing for the capable man. It may be that a very able 
man might not want to earn $20,000 working for the 
steel trust, however. He might prefer to start a little 
rolling-mill of his own, so that he would be indepen- 
dent and his own master, even though he made but 
$5,000 a year. It is such opportunities as these that 
many men are saying are denied to them. 

I might be able to earn $25,000 in a big law firm, 
for instance, but would prefer earning $5,000 working 
by myself. What would the lawyer say if conditions 
had worked out in the legal profession to the point 
where a lawyer would be denied the privilege of setting 
up in business for himself? 


Tf the conditions that had worked out to prevent 
the lawyer from practising successfully by himself 
were lawful and progressive, it would not make 
much difference what he said, for he would have 
to grin and bear it. It could not properly be con- 
trived by law that he should have clients if he 
could not win them, nor should any one be 
compelled to pay him fees who could get his 
business better or cheaper done elsewhere. The 
title - insurance companies have actually taken 
away from the individual lawyers a great part of 
the real-estate business that they used to do, but 
they have no remedy. In this city great firms of 
lawyers, with many partners and dozens of clerks 
and scores of stenographers, make lots of money, 
and thousands of individual lawyers make a very 
scanty living. But there is nothing to do about 
it. The business goes to those who can get it. 

So the shoe manufacturers have driven most of 
the old hand-working shoemakers out of busi- 
ness, and the department stores have driven hun- 
dreds of small merchants out of business, and 
there is no suggestion of a remedy by legislation, 
because big business can be done cheaper and bet- 
ter in some lines than small business. 
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We guess it is so about rolling-mills—that small 
ones can’t compete with big ones in economy of 
production, and that that business has gone perma- 
nently into the stronger hands. 

Governor MarsHALL seems imperfectly apprised 
as to what kind of world this is that he is living 
in. He seems to have dreams of an equality of 
opportunity that are quite impossible of fulfil- 
ment. Any serious attempt to fulfil them by legis- 
lation would mulet the publie for the benefit of 
the individual in a fashion that would dwarf the 
protective tariff into complete insignificance. 
There is searcely any equality of opportunity more 
important to protect than the chance to buy in 
the cheapest market. Unfair competition should 
be restrained. There has been much of it. Un- 
wholesome processes of production or merchandis- 
ing should be restrained. There has been much 
of that. But fair competition under fair condi- 
tions is to be protected, whether a five-thousand- 
dollar rolling-mill can survive it or not. We guess 
the tariff was the best friend the small independent 
manufacturer will ever have, and Governor Mar- 
SHALL says that “the present tariff monopoly is the 
chief cause of our unrest.” 


Ambiguous 


We are all brothers. But I believe that the men of 
power should know what the rest of the people are 
saying.—Vice-President MARSHALL to the Public. 


They don’t need to be told, Mr. V. P.; they can 
read it in their indictment papers. But, that be- 
ing so, who are the men of power and who the 
rest of the people ? 


Has the Merit System Been Abused ? : 

It may be that the Democrats who in both 
Houses are asking for information about the actual 
working of the civil-service laws under Republican 
administrations are not without a partisan motive. 
One allegation they make is that somehow or other 
there are at present precious few Democrats—say 
six or eight in a hundred—in such strongholds of 
civil-service reform as the Pension Bureau and 
the Government Printing Office. It is quite likely 
that one motive of the inquiry is to get Republi- 
eans out of places like these, and Democrats in. 

Nevertheless, true friends of civil-service reform 
and of the merit system will do well noé to resist 
the inquiry. If there is no wrongdoing disclosed, 
then the civil-service laws as they stand and the 
commission as it stands will nevertheless be might- 
ily strengthened by it. If the laws have been 
evaded and twisted, or if any of them is stupid 
and ineffective, or if, as Senator Cummins avers, 
the effect of them as a whole is “ chaotic,” then the 
sooner and the more fully we know the facts the 
better for the cause. To attain either object—that 
is to say, to ascertain either that everything is all 
right or that there have been real and serious 
abuses—would be quite worth the highest estimate 
of the inquiry’s cost. 

Certainly, to use a forgotten phrase of a former 
president of the commission, when “the investi- 
gators are being investigated” it is hard to see 
how they have any kick coming. If, under three 
successive Republican Presidents there has been 
steady manipulation of the laws to fill the offices 
with Republicans only, we ought to know it. If 
men have been appointed as from states they never 
saw, we ought to know it. If Presidential exten- 
sions of the law have operated to violate instead 
of enforcing the principle of appointment for 
merit only, and have exempted unfit men from 
eéxamination. we ought to know it. If none of 
these things have happened, then we ought to have 
the gratification of knowing that. 


Senator Root on the New Ideas 

We trust Senator Roov’s two lectures on the 
Starrorp Lirrte Foundation at Princeton will be 
printed in such form as to make them easily pro- 
curable, and that many Americans will have sense 
enough to read them. Their title is not attractive. 
“The Essentials of the Constitution ” do not com- 
mend themselves either to habitual readers of 
“gripping” novels or to budding statesmen who 
find the word “progressive” an agreeably vague 
“open sesame” to preferment. : 

Nevertheless, we believe there are plenty of 
Americans who will be glad to have Senator 
Roor’s views, expressed in Senator Roor’s won- 
derfully clear way, about the true value of certain 
current notions of the way this country ought to 
be run; for we think a good many Americans ap- 
preciate Senator Roor as the best mind in our 
publie service. 

Senator Roor’s lectures are, of course, directed 
mainly at the extraordinary revival of direct gov- 
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ernment now being attempted in this country. 
But he makes a broad distinction. He is not seri- 
cusly worried at the movement, so far as it con- 
cerns itself merely with the control of parties. In 
that aspect he actually welcomes it as an exhibi- 
tion of citizenly interest and energy. He does not, 
however, welcome the recrudescence of the notion 
that the citizens of a great nation can dispense 
with the experience of ages in the matter of the 
best ways to secure right government. He does 
not weleome the idea that the University of Wis- 
consin has made any discoveries that discredit the 
convention of 1787. He finds the Initiative and 
Referendum rather untrustworthy as a final solu- 
tion of all the difficulties of democracy. He finds 
the Recall a rather erude and unreliable substitute 
for conscience ard intelligence in the choice of 
public officials. 

In fact, the reactionary Senator finds no cheap 
and easy device to relieve citizens of their responsi- 
bility and duty to vote right at elections. He 
thinks the direct-nominations plan will help them 
to discharge this duty, and that the simplifying 
and shortening of ballots will also be helpful. 
Maybe they will; but as we understand the Sena- 
tor, he does not think that the Republic can safely 
rely on anything but the intelligence and virtue 
of its citizens for continued existence and pros- 
perity. It is astonishing how many men with 


_ reputations for wisdom have arrived at the same 


conclusion. 


A Mistake about Financing Farming 

There seems to have been some curiously crude 
thinking since this country found out about the 
various European rural-credit associations. Every- 
body, apparently, agrees that the plan is a good 
thing, and that our farmers ought not to be paying 
nearly eight per cent. for the money they borrow 
when European farmers pay only half as much. 
3ut whence comes the notion that the remedy is 
for government to supply the money that the farm- 
ers need ? 

Not from the European practice. It is not the 
government’s money that the French and German 
farmers get on such reasonable terms. They get it 
from banks, just like other people. Nor are the 
credit associations in any sense government af- 
fairs. They are not started by government; they 
are not run by government; they are voluntary 
associations that run themselves. All government 
has to do with them is to regulate them by general 
laws, just as it does other business enterprises. 

Yet plenty of Americans—plenty of farmers, 
particularly—seem to have got it into their heads 
that the way to start the scheme over here is to go 
and ask government—the Federal government at 
that—for a big appropriation. One would think 
from such procedure that we Americans had no 
knowledge of co-operative associations. On the 
contrary, though somewhat behind Europe in the 
matter, we have actual experience of them that 
ought to prove quite sufficient for a successful 
start in this new line. Our experience with ordi- 
nary building and loan associations ought to be 
sufficient in itself. 

Of course, it may be advisable to ask the states 
for some legislation of a protective nature, though 
most states probably have already general laws 
that will suffice. But to ask them for money would 
not be following the European example. That is 
an example of self-help by co-operation, not of 
dependence on government or anything or anybody 
else. To grant such an illogical demand would 
probably be to prevent, instead of promote, the 
movement it is sought to inaugurate. 


Not the Earmarks of Josephus 

It is not Secretary Dantets who is responsible 
for the expulsion of the old maritime words “ star- 
board” and “port” from the United States navy 
and the substitution of the landlubberly “ right ” 
and “left ” in their place. The change was recom- 
mended by the General Board of the Navy in a 
report signed by Admiral Dewey. The Secretary 
did no more than approve it. 

But that was obvious. Secretary Dantets is a 
politician from a farmer state, and knows that the 
navy is expensive and always hungry, and that it 
needs the backing of the great farmer vote when 
it asks for an appropriation. If he had made the 
change from “starboard” and “port” to “gee” 
and “haw” we should all have recognized a 
masterly design to bring into the agricultural 
mind a fruitful sense of kinship with the sea. 


Bones, Keys, and Wolf’s Head 

The hundred and fifty Yale sophomores who 
have revolted against the three senior societies as 
at present conducted, have had their feelings ex- 
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pressed for them by a committee of ten, who say, 
as to the selection of members of these societies: 


We believe that there should be a recognition of 
merit, not on the basis of actual accomplishments 
alone, but to a large degree on the basis of what men 
have attempted to do and on the revelation in that 
attempt of qualities of character and of personality. 
We believe that the forty-five men who have so gained 
the esteem and respect of their classmates and repre- 
sent to that class the highest ideals of Yale, should 
be elected without undue regard to family influence 
or personal interests; furthermore, that they should 
be judged on their characters as revealed here at Yale 
rather than on any indefinite assumption of future 
possibilities. 

It is important that only such men should be chosen 
as shall reflect the greatest credit on the societies 
themselves and not such men as may bring disre- 
spect upon institutions which we prefer to esteem as 
being in no small measure responsible for Yale’s 
present high position in the world of learning. 

We suggest that secrecy be reduced to a reasonable 
privacy; that tap-day as it now exists be abolished, 
and that the greatest care in the choice of men as 
outlined above be exercised. Such external criticism 
as this can be effective only in proportion to the 
influence which it exerts on the members of the so- 
cieties themselves, for we well know that whatever 
change may occur must come from within. 


What these young men are really after seems to 
be direct elections. They want the senior societies 
preserved, but with a membership that everybody 
will approve. That was the feeling our people 
lately had about the Senate. They were not satis- 
fied with the line of Senators that were furnished 
by the legislatures, so they took over the job them- 
selves. They have set these Yale gentlemen an 
example. What the young Yale brethren will have 
to do is to take this matter of selecting their su- 
periors into their own hands, and attend to it by 
publie diseussion and the ballot. So will demoe- 
racy again triumph under the elms at New Haven, 
and— 

But hold! Suppose the proletariat took a spite 
against the societies and concluded to fill them up 
with undesirables! What could they do? 

We can’t do that with the Senate, because the 
Senate has power, and must be efficient, or else we 
suffer damage. But these Yale societies have no 
defined powers; they are just bunches of young 
gentlemen who try to enjoy one another’s society 
and be an example to the crowd. They can abolish 
tap-day and modify their secrecies, but they can’t 
possibly engage to elect members that will suit 
everybody. and we doubt if they could afford to 
delegate that duty to the disinterested public. 
Their quandary is hard to solve. The simplest way 
out would seem to be to abdicate all responsibility 
for the maintenance of the Yale pattern, and cease 
to advertise, and withdraw from publie life. As 
representative institutions they can hardly hope to 
give public satisfaction unless their membership 
represents a public choice. But as social or- 
ganizations they can hardly thrive unless their 
members suit one another. It seems as if their 
dilemma arose from an effort to combine incom- 
patible functions. 


The Faith that Was In Him 

Mr. MorGan’s will disposed of great possessions 
and of works of art of importance and immense 
money value, in the disposition of which all the 
world was interested. It was a very long will. 
The newspapers printed it all; but the paragraph 
which they found most interesting, and empha- 
sized in head-lines and put at the top of the 
column, was this with which the will began: 


T commit my soul into the hands of my Saviour, in 
full confidence that, having redeemed it and washed it 
in His most precious blood, He will present it faultless 
before the throne of my Heavenly Father; and I en- 
treat my children to maintain and defend, at all 
hazard and at any cost of personal sacrifice, the 
blessed doctrine of the complete atonement for sin 
through the blood of Jesus Christ, once offered, and 
through that alone. 


The papers were entirely right in their estimate. 
That was the most interesting clause in Mr. Mor- 
GAN’s will, and, more than that, it was the most 
valuable legacy he bequeathed to the generation 
of men that is to follow him. Tt contains the pith 
of the Christian faith. What it says can be ex- 
pressed, no doubt, in other words that would carry 
the same significance. But these words are com- 
prehensive and exact. They declare the basis of 
the testator’s whole character—the basis, more- 
over, of all the best and noblest and most useful 
characters that have developed in this world in 
the last two thousand years. 

To have a man of Mr. Morcan’s kind and size 
and prestige declare humbly and in such con- 
vineing words his profound confidence in the faith 
in which he had lived, was a crowning service 
of inestimable value to mankind. 
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The Solace of the Sonnet 


Wen the trafiie and tumult of Jife press in too 
close upon me, said the hermit, I soothe my soul 
with sonnets. Sonnets by the nature of them are 
divorced from life. They represent a turning away 
from the immediate flux of things to one of the 
minor but most exquisite and delicate tasks of cul- 
ture. All culture, of course, is reaction from what 
is called life—namely, the uninterrupted pushing 
past of events. Culture is the endeavor to hold 
stable the better and more beautiful elements in 
existence and to retain them present, living, and con- 
soling. The sonnet is a moment’s monument repre- 
senting, as it does, one of the most intricate of art 
forms. And either it is no sonnet to count at all 
or it is a gem finished, cut, and perfected: an ex- 
quisitely wrought expression of a single thought or 
emotion. Whenever there is a period of literary 
splendor there seems to arise also a tiny concurrent 
channel of sonnet Jiterature running alongside the 
greater stream, as in the Renaissance in Italy when 
DANTE, MICHAEL ANGELO, GUIoT GUINICELLI, CAVAL- 
CANTI, GUITTONE, LORENZO DE? Mepicr, and VirToRia 
CoLONNA were all writing sonnets: the Elizabethan 
cra when FLETCHER, SYDNEY, DANIEL, DRAYTON, and 
SHAKESPEARE made sonnets, or in the recent Vic- 
torian period when Worpswortn, Mrs. BROWNING. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, GEORGE 
MeREDITH, ANDREW LANG, SYMONDS, and, greatest 
of all, Rosserr1, were writing sonnets. 

For personal solace, continued the hermit, now 
fairly launcned on a monologue, I usually take a 
single sonneteer. or at best a period, a century of 
sonnets at a time, and try to suit-the chosen ones to 
the mood and environment. T have friends who have 
assured me that SiHAKESPEARE’S sonnets would not 
stand reading in the open air under the clear light 
of day. Well, IT admit that there have been mo- 
ments when I have looked at him on a_ hill-top or 
beside the insistent moaning of the Caliban Sea when 
he seemed too studied, intricate, preciously wrought, to 
be sincere. Still, sonnet CNV. can bear the light 
and there is a certain amount of blunt sincerity in 
the two last lines: 

“You are my all the world and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your tongue.” 


That, too, is a fairly universal emotion that is spoken 
in the lines: 

‘You are so strongly. in my purpose” bred 

That all the world besides, methinks, is dead.” 
DANTE’S Vite Nuova tits best in vouth and ANGELO’S 
sonnets are the very voice of old age, its weariness, 
and austerity. How deeply touching the sonnet, 
“ST aressi ecreduti” (* Had IT but Known’), is to 
ali who have by some mischance missed life and go 
wearily, with slackening hold on joy, the sunless 
paths to death. PATER warns one that in these son- 
nets there are “no flowers like those with which 
LeONARDO stars over his gloomiest rocks: nothing 
like the fretwork of wings and flames in which BLAKE 
frames his most startling conceptions; no forest 
scenery like ‘Trrtan’s fills his backgrounds, but only 
blank ranges .of rock.” But is not this the very 
demand of age, the bare, bleak rock of unadorned 
truth—that which shall fit the inner desolation when 
one faces the rent and scarped face of age? The 
sonnets of the sad old painter, especially those writ- 
ten to Virrorta CoLoNNA, with their near and haunt- 
ing sense of disappointment and division, are very 
perfect. And hew they bring back to memory that 
most touching regret of the old man that when he 
went to see her for the. last time, knowing her to be 
passing from this earth, “he did not kiss her fore- 
head or her face, but just her hand.” The last sonnet 
written after the death of Virrorta, in) which he 
compares the effect of her presence upon his soul to 
the work of his own rude hammer on the stubborn 
stone, has unending poignancy of grief. The sestet 
at the end holds this simile: 

* Now for that every stroke excels the more 

The higher at the forge it doth ascend, 
Her soul that fashioned mine hath sought the 
skies. 
Wherefore unfinished T must meet my end 

If God, the great artificer, denies 

That aid which was unique on earth before.” 

There are, too, long and happy hours to be given 
to the sonneteers of a single sonnet. BLANCO WHITE 
and Mrs. MEYNELL each achieved a_ single sonnet 
without flaw, an immortal classic. Mrs. MEYNELL must 
have stumbled on perfection for her wonderful sonnet. 

Xenunciation,” hallowed and chrismed by RossErtt’s 
voice, was written while she was still a little girl. 
BLANCO WHITE'S sonnet to “ Night” is still too little 
known: 


“ 


Mysterious night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
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This glorious canopy ef light and blue? 

Yet neath a curtain of translucent dew 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 


“Who could have thought such darkness lay revealed 
Within the beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
Whilst flower and leaf and insect stood revealed 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us 
blind! 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life?” 


Krom the blind. poet. Prime Marston, there are 
three lovely sonnets on sorrow; first appeared to him 
Regret as a child with mystic eyes and flowing hair: 
next came Anguish, who, though a woman, seemed a 
rose half blown and full of promise; with voice like 
the wind and eyes like sunset clouds brooding ‘upon 
the landscape she could not be withstood; yet never 
declared her name until the inevitable marriage, 
ordained by Fate, was consummated. Finally came 
enduring, silent Sorrow;. she who no longer cries and 
calls, but bears on into everlastingness: 
“There is no sound now in the house at all, 
Only outside the wind moans on alway. 
My Lady Sorrow has no word to say, 
Seems half content: for well she knows her thrall 
Shall not escape from her; that should God call 
She would rise with him at the judgment day.” 


Mrs. BrowniNa’s sonnets must be known and loved 
hefore twenty or not at all: but even then they be- 
long to womenkind. There is in them far too much 
sentimentality and the abandon of youth to make 
any appeal to the heart hardened by much experi- 
ence. Hers was the first awakening of young love 
untouched by all deeper knowledge of life. CHRISTINA 
Rossertr’s sonnets, except the ones “ Remember Me 
When [ Am Gone Away,” “ The World,” and * Vanity 
of Vanities.” fall below the level of her other poems; 
and the picture sonnets of the two gifted women 
poets who write under the name of MicuarnL FIreELp 
are negligible, leading one to believe that the form 
itself is too severe for feminine handling. 

Among English sonneteers ROSSETTI stands alone 
and unexeelled. Nowhere else have fundamental 
brain-work and finished craftsmanship been so subtly 
married to such fine issues. In distribution of rhyme 
sounds Rossertr mainly foliowed the Italian model. 
though he handled the ebb wave of the sestet. freely 
exchanging the Guittenian model frequently for other 
arrangements. In one point of art Rosserrr un- 
doubtedly surpassed any sonneteer that has ever 
lived—namely, in making both sound and sense grow 
like a rising wind until they burst into supreme 
beauty in the culminating line. To read the last 
lines alone of the “ House of Life” is to fill the mind 
with music and with thought. Take only such sepa- 
rate lines as in the sonnet to “Life, the Lady of 
Bliss,” 

* And did these die that thou mightst bear me Death?” 
or the wonderful line from the superscription. 

“Sleepless with cold, commemorative eyes.” 
What color and majesty sing from the last words 
of “ Life, the Beloved,” 

“And the red wings of frost-fire rent the sky.” 
Or, 

~The shame that loads intolerable day.” 
Or, 
* Nor stay till on the year’s last lily stem 

The white cup shrivels round the golden heart.” 
Or, 

* And the woods wail like echoes from the sea.” 
And loveliest of all, 

“Upon the devious coverts of dismay.” 
Just because it is the most finished art form in the 
realm of poetry it is, perhaps, the surest relief from 
life; imitating none of the multitudinous swell and 
surge of the onrushing days; furnishing in the for- 
ward flow to men no more than frightened wisps upon 
a stream a moment’s pause; presenting in its brief 
fourteen lines some instant of beauty or solemnity, 
majestically still. If nothing abides, and this is one 
of the greatest sorrews of life, more and more must 
men who feel and suffer find their rest in art which 
above all sciences and philosophies aims at stability, 
at the conservation of the beautiful moment, the 
instant’s perfection. 
“A sonnet is a moment’s monunent 
Memorial from the soul’s eternity 
To one dead, deathless hour. Look that it be 
Whether for lustral rite or dire portent 
Of its own arduous fulness reverent; 
Carve it in ivory or ebony 
As day or night may rule; and let Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient.” 





. 


Correspondence 


THE UNITARTIANS 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa., March 10, 19173. 
To the Editor of Harner’s Weekliu: 

Srr.—In vour issue of March 15th you say, referring 
to Mr. Taft’s recent words about Unitarianism: 
“Since the other folds have become more comfortable, 
the Unitarian Company has ceased, we believe, to 
gain in membership.” 

But who or what made the other churches so lib- 
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eral? Was it the spirit of the age, the Zeitgeist, as 
you perhaps would claim, and not the definite teach- 
ing of the Unitarian body and its leaders? Then 
you admit that the movement is in that direction, 
and what did Mr. Taft say but this? And does it 
not remain true that the Unitarians thus made stay 
in the old churches, which are the popular ones, 
instead of coming out into the open? 

But has not the Zeitgeist had some help in the 
Maker, if it be not irreverent to say so, from the 
direct and persistent teaching and remonstrance of 
professed Unitarians—remonstrance against dishonor- 
ing conceptions of God and man, untenable estimates 
of the Bible, and affronts to reason? Have Channing, 
Emerson, Holmes, Bryant. Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, and others, most of them avowed Unitarians, 
aud all of them in heartiest sympathy with the 
Unitarian method and spirit, had no part in creating 
that atmosphere of liberality which makes it possible 
for so many Unitarians to remain in ‘ evangelical ” 
churches ? 

As to Paul, we can hardly think of him as a 
Unitarian as to the doctrinal results reached by most 
Unitarians: but his solemn injunction, “ Put every- 
thing to the test, holding fast what is good,” brought 
him into close relation with those in every age who, 
whatever their names, have followed the truth wher- 
ever it might lead, and have held what to-day seemed 
to them the truth subject to revision under fresh 
light from whatever source. Who can doubt that 
with Francis Newman when warned by his brother, 
the cardinal, that if he held such and such opinions 
he would be likely to go farther, Paul would have 
replied, “* When IT see farther, I will go farther”? 

I am, sir, 
HD; :G, 


The Unitarians did, or helped to do, a great and 
necessary work. The reason, as we see it, why they 
stand still, apparently, now, is that their work is 
dcne.—Eprror. 


HOLsOKE, Mass., March 21, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—On March 2d President Taft went to the Uni- 
tarian Church and made the statement, ‘That it 
always has been a wonder to him why all the world 
is not Unitarian. That the trouble the Unitarians 
suffer from is that there are so many Unitarians in 
other churches.” TIARPER’S WEEKLY editorially re- 
futed that statement by exclaiming, “ No, Mr. Taft, 
you Unitarians are going to the other churches.” I 
would like to make this a double negative and say: 
No, Mr. Taft; no, HARPER’S WEEKLY. The Unitarians 
are neither going to the other churches nor coming from 
the other churches. Deati’s rapier has cut down in 
the last twenty-five years the genuine Unitarians, and 
the few who are left must be considered potentially 
almost negligible in the body politic except for the 
truth that they exemplify. 

Two or three generations ago when hell was a 
reality and not a myth, when the ministers in the 
old orthodox churches cowed and intimidated the 
trembling congregations with their lurid, cruel de- 
scriptions of the hereafter and their literal inter- 
pretations of the text, the liberal-minded  individ- 
ualists who would not tolerate such deductions, and 
would not be trammeled and bound down by an un- 
vielding rigid creed that thousands of other people 
lad signed to, broke the hampering strings and af- 
filiated themselves with a faith that gave full scope 
to their individual ideas of religion. They said, * If 
we have a right to interpret politics, literature, 
science, medicine, and history according to our lights, 
why should this individual freedom be withheld from 
us in the interpretation of religion?” 

The influence of these initiating minds upon the 
personnel of the other churches has become so great 
that one sometimes cannet tell what church he is 
attending by the subject-matter of the sermon he 
hears. It is so broad and liberal and free from any 
reference to creed or questionably authentic passages 
from the text. 

If a man can get what he wants in the chureh of 
his fathers it is quite useless for the Unitarians to 
try and proselyte a fixed rigid creed, an alluring, 
fascinating, elaborate ritual, and a liberal Unitarian 
sermon is evidently the “ open sesame” to the twen- 
tieth-century religicus situation. It holds and satisfies 
the old-time reactionaries and mitigates the restless- 
ness of the modernists. I have attended a Unitarian 
chureh all my life. Twenty years ago there were 
about twenty-five men of acknowledged standing in 
the community who were members of the church. 
One by one I have seen them go—not to other churches, 
but to that country whence no traveler ever re- 
turns. They have gone and their places have not 
been filled. If it was not for the fact that there 
are two or three men of means among the members 
the doors of the church would have to be closed. 
What is the reason for this? The spirit of liberalism 
is abroad in the land. It is either because of the 
methods of the other churches, or the fact that men 
are coming to believe that the spirit of God is not 
confined within the walls of a church edifice; that 
this is not an age when some are * the elect ” and some 
are not; that the spirit of brotherly love, the Christ 
spirit, is ever present, like the air we breathe, and 
the air is always purer on the hilltop in the sun- 
shine than it is behind storied windows and towering 
granite masonry looming up above the humbled cot- 
tages below. 

[ am, sir, 
J. R. Lewis. 


SIXTH-PAGE ESSAYS 
St. PETERSBURG CLUB, 
St. PETERSBURG, FLA., April 14, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—I also wish to add my appreciation of the 
“Sixth-page Essay ” to that appearing recently in the 
“Correspondence ” column. 

Also, may I ask. will these essays appear in book 
form? My scrap-book grows bulky. 

T am, sir, 
CarRL KEMP, 
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Personal 


Her MAsgesty QUEEN HELENA of Italy is reported 
to have won the hearts of the emotional Neapolitans 
during her recent visit. The little royal princesses 
and their distinguished little brother, the Crown 
Prince Umperto, walked abroad with the greatest 
freedom, accompanied only by their governess. (Queen 
HELENA stopped her motor-car before a cottage in 
the village of Coroglio and beckoned to a pale little 
hunehback girl whom she used to see every day lean- 
ing far out of the window to throw kisses. The 
little girl came down and timidly told the Queen her 
name—GILDA. Her Majesty took the child in her 
arms and kissed her and gave her sweetmeats and 
a beautiful workbox full of embroidery and a card 
on which was written, “ For the best child in the 
village of Coroglio.” 


Is it, then, true, this report that one hears every- 
where that M. Lepine, distinguished and able Prefect 
of Police of Paris, has retired from office? It is, alas! 
true and officially confirmed. His fame is world-wide; 
his narrow escapes from death are too numerous to 
array on paper. The Royalist and the Socialist press 
have often denounced this calm, wise little man, whose 
white beard, round felt hat, and brisk military stride 
always made him conspicuous in the midst of every 
turbulent demonstration. He has escaped seathless 
the bullets of anarchists, automobile bandits, and mis- 
guided partisans of the Confederation Générale du 
Travail, and he retires because he has seen  sixty- 
seven years. “ But,” says he, “there is a telephone in 
the flat which I have just taken. Should duty call. 
I shall be there.” One wishes for M. Leprne a long 
and happy and undisturbed enjoyment of well-earned 
rest. 


Whenever a judge presiding over a New York crim- 
inal court is conducting the trial of some notorious 
murderer he is sure to receive letters, postal cards, 
and even prepaid telegrams written by cranks breath- 
ing denunciation and threatening him with death in 
some horrible form. The late Recorder FREDERICK 
Smyttir, presiding over a murder trial, one day beck- 
oned a reporter friend up to the bench and handed 
him a letter than ran like this: “ You cruel and 
bloody-minded old tyrent, you are trying to send this 
insent Man to the Chair as you sent but 
you will never Live to do it for I will lay in wait 
for you and pounch on you and Give you death 
Penalty. a friend of Justice.” The reporter wanted 

publish it. “Oh, no,” said Recorder SmytH. “I 
showed it to you ony to call your attention to that 
beautiful new word, ‘ pounch,’ which I suppose means 
to crouch and to pounce. If you should publish it. 
hundreds of other cranks would be inspired to write. 
It’s bad enough now, for their letters take up so 
much time. in going through the morning’s mail. The 
writers are not dangerous—merely nuisances.” 








The artistry of Kuatm KurtciKkess is a_ precious 
gift, yet it set in motion a series of activities that 
seared him out of his senses. Ue sat cross-legged 
in his shop at Simferopol, in the Crimea, when a 
snorting motor-car stopped at his door. In came a 
Russian captain of infantry and said to the trembling 
Knam: “Come. Fear not.” Kiatm wept. They 
motored to Livadia, and Kiar was led before a great 
general. The general led him into a great room in 
the palace, and there he saw His Imperial Majesty, 
the Czar of all the Russias. ‘“ Make me a uniform 
of the Crimean Dragoons,” said the Czar. “See that 
it fits.’ With shaky hands Kiar passed the tape 
around the august person. He withdrew, and prayed 
to the God of his fathers, and toiled as never tailor 
toiled before. The uniform was pronounced perfect. 
KHAIM received fifty rubles as a fee besides a gift 
of three hundred rubles to pay his debts. He re- 
turned to his weeping family as from the dead. But 
that was not all. A few days later an imperial mes- 
senger brought to his shop a gold wateh with the 
double eagle of Russia blazoned on it, and the in- 
scription: “ To Kiar Kuricikess; for zeal.” Selah. 


The enormous difference that the point of view 
makes in human estimates could not be more striking- 
lv shown than by this anecdote that is told of Joun 
D. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. ROCKEFELLER was speaking of 
the loan of $25,000,000 with which J. P. Morcan 
stopped the financial panic of 1907. “It was a fine 
and patriotic thing to do,” Mr. ROCKEFELLER is re- 
ported as saying, “especially when you remember 
that Mr. Morgan is not a very rich man.” 


The people of France are opening their eyes wider 
every day in admiration of their new President, M. 
PorncARE. He is all for simplicity. He declares he 
will keep all his old friends and dine with them as 
often as ever. He has directed the police not to hold 
up street traffic to let him pass. He has dismissed 
the Republican Guard, who used to camp and sleep 
fully armed around the Presidential bedroom. He 
has discharged the famous chef at the Elysée and 
installed a plain cook. He has ordered for sale the 
scores of fat and useless horses in the Presidential 
stables. Automobiles will take their places. More- 
over, he is showing daily an astounding liking and 
ability for work. France stops, looks, listens, and 
applauds, 
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The house at 153 Asylum Street, Hartford, where Mr. Morgan was born 


Last Honors to 


Wy] ITE funeral of John Pierpont Morgan, 
ae 2 April 14th, although celebrated 
Ain three ‘apitals of the world, was 
X marked by the simplicity he had 
BN) long before ordained. There was no 

he departure from the service for the 
NG MAN) burial of the dead in the rubric of 

Zp) the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

w= Thousands paid the last tribute of 
respect to the body of him who had been the first 
citizen of the world. In London and in Paris memorial 
services were held simultaneous with the actual funeral 
in old St. George’s, in New York, the church of which 
Mr. Morgan long had been senior warden. Repre- 
sentatives of the King and members of the government 
attended the service in Westminster Abbey, and there 
was a similar assemblage at the memorial service in 
Trinity Chureh, Paris. 

At the break of day people began to gather about 
the Morgan home in Thirty-sixth Street, New York. 
Thousands of wage-earners went out of their way to 
linger there in silence for a few moments. At eight 
o'clock a large force of policemen, horse and_ foot, 
cleared the street between Madison and Park avenues, 
and throngs remained close to the lines and upon the 
roofs until the cortége had passed. John Pierpont 
Morgan, Jr., with his wife and son, went to his 
father’s house at nine o’clock. Mrs. Morgan, the 
widow, with the other children, Miss Anne Morgan, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee, and Mr. and 
Mrs. William Pierson Hamilton and their children, 
joined them in the library. Together they proceeded 
by an underground way to the great library in Thirty- 
sixth Street, which had been the scene of one of Mr. 
Morgan’s most notable triumphs—the stopping of the 
panie of 1907. There the body of the financier had 
lain since its arrival from Europe, contained in a 
threefold casket surmounted by a pall of red roses 
and green ivy. 

About St. George’s Church in Stuyvesant Square 
a vast crowd had assembled early. The police had 
closed the adjoining streets to vehicular traffic, and 
only those who had cards of admission were allowed 
to enter the church. Fifteen thousand men and women 
stood at reverent attention in the square, and many 
hundreds more looked down upon the scene from the 
neighboring housetops. The doors of the church were 
closed at ten o’clock, and at the same moment the 
great bell in the tower began to toll. The choir 
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a Great Citizen 


emerged from the robing-room and passed beneath the 
uorth gallery to the door, where they met the clergy 
—the rector, the Rev. Karl Reiland, and his assistant 
ministers, and Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts. 
Bishop Brewster of Connecticut. and Bishop Greer 
of New York. Next came the twelve honorary pall- 
bearers, led by Senator Elihu Root and Joseph H. 
Choate. The others were George S. Bowdoin, Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, Robert W. de Forest, Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, Robert Bacon, George IF. Baker, Dr. James 
W. Markoe, Elbert H. Gary, Morton S. Paton, and 
Seth Low. 

The heavy doors swung open to admit the coflin, 
which had been borne to the church from the library 
on Murray Hill in a plain hearse without plumes 
drawn by two black horses not eaparisoned, the family 
following in old-fashioned carriages. 

The clergy and choir led the procession to the 
chancel, followed by the honorary pall-bearers, then 
the coflin and the members of the family. 

To tell who were at the funeral would be to re- 
capitulate the leaders in art, science, literature, music, 
finance, commerce, and manufacture in or near New 
York. Some of the organizations represented were the 
Automobile Club of America, the New York Genea- 
logical and Biographical Society, the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh, the Union 
League Club, the Clearing House Association, the New 
England Society, the Chamber of Commerce, the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, the Southern Railway, the 
American Academy in Rome, the Union Club, the 
United States Steel Corporation, the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, the Astor Trust Com- 
pany, the School of Applied Design for Women, Scions 
of Colonial Cavaliers, Church Institute for Negroes, 
Church Temperance Society, New York Yacht Club, 
and the Stock Exchange. 

From St. George’s Chureh the funeral party pro- 
ceeded to a special train at the Grand Central Ter- 
minal and thence to Hartford, Connecticut, Mr. Mor- 
gan’s birthplace and the home of his ancestors. During 
all the railway journey of two hours and a half crowds 
assembled at every station and stood bareheaded as 
the train passed. Flags were at half-mast every- 
where. All business was suspended in Hartford. 
Factories and schools were closed, too, and a silent 
multitude witnessed the passing of the cortége to 
Cedar Hill Cemetery, where the body was interred 
in a tomb in the Morgan family plot. 
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RES ESIKE many another vain person, the 
eC) typical arctic explorer employs a 

A clipping bureau to keep him in- 

' formed of what the world is saying 
about him, and especially of what 
the editors of the country think of 
his achievements and his plans. For 
the last several months it has been 
my fortune to find in my mail al- 
most every morning an editorial clipping bearing 
some such title as “ Another Useless 
Arctic Expedition.” Most of these 





A NEW CONTINENT 


The Canadian Arctic Expedition, which Sails this Spring for the Far North, 
May Find an Unknown Territory Ten Times the Size of New York State 


BY VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


vears and other centuries, and one or another of 
them is likely to bring inventions and developments 
that will make the last inch of the earth’s surface 
of value. 

In one sense the present exploration is unique. 
It may be considered as an undertaking to test the 
validity of a theory. Dr. Nansen has argued vehe- 
mently, and to some men’s minds conclusively, that 
the unexplored portion of the Arctic Ocean is a deep 
basin practically, or more probably entirely, devoid 


“From the behavior of the tides it can be shown 
that a deep arctic basin cannot extend without in- 
terruption from the region of deep waters traversed 
by the Fram (Nansen’s ship) and embracing the 
Pole itself, to the known waters lying along the 
arctic coasts of British America, Alaska, and eastern 
Siberia. Moreover, this interruption lying between 
the arctic archipelago and the New Siberian Islands 
must be tolerably complete so far as the greater 
depths are concerned. For were this not the case 
the arctic basin would be well suited 
to the production of diurnal or daily 





come from the backwoods, but a few 
appear even in the leading dailies of 
the country. Of course there is a 
general similarity about them; pos- 
sibly they may be traceable to only 
two or three original contributions 
which editors of the country, with the 
judicious use of scissors and blue 
pencil, have made to take various 
forms and to fill the greater or lesser 
vacant spaces in their journals that 
had to be filled with something or 
other. Fundamentally, too, these are 
the opinions of men who see no value 
except money value, who can con- 
ceive of no effort being worth making 
unless its results can be translated 
into dollars and cents. But even were 
money the only standard of value— 
and many of us do not agree that it 
is—still a sufficient answer to these 
objections would be that nothing 
but omniseience can determine what 
things may sometime become of value, 
and a long experience has taught us 
the fact that even the most abstract 
knowledge is likely eventually to find 











tides, which would be much in evi- 
dence along the coasts just men- 
tioned. Wherever adequate observa- 
tions have been made along these 
coasts, they show that the diurnal 
tides have less than one-half of the 
rise and fall which the diurnal tidal 
forces of the moon and sun acting 
over the uninterrupted arctic basin 
would produce; and again, the di- 
urnal tide actually occurs earlier at 
Point Barrow than at Flaxman 
Island, while the tidal forces act- 
ing over the uninterrupted basin re- 
quire that the reverse should be the 
case.” 

He argues further that the semi- 
daily tides found in the Arctic Ocean 
are derived almost entirely from 
those of the north Atlantic. They 
would have to be derived either from 
the north Atlantic or from the north 
Pacific, because the position of the 
Arctie Oeean is such that the semi- 
daily forces almost vanish near its 
center and are but slight in any 
portion of it. But the tides of the 
north Pacific are barred from en- 








its practical and even commercial ap- 
plication. There are living to-day 
men who contemptuously dismissed 
the Bell telephone as a toy—amus- 
ing, it was true, but of no practical 
utility; there are also living to-day men whose wealth 
has become fabulous because of their faith in and their 
substantial backing of this “useless toy.” There are 
others still living who remember speeches delivered in 
Congress denouncing Secretary Seward for having paid 
six and a half million dollars for a lump of ice known 
as Alaska; and to-day there are in existence several 
single mining concerns that have each taken many 
times over this amount in gold out of a few square 
miles of the frozen earth of Alaska. 

The expedition which just now occupies more space 
in the papers than any other of those denounced as 
* useless” is one which has for its chief aim the ex- 
ploration of as large a portion as possible of over ¢ 
million square miles of unknown area lying north of 
western Canada, north 
of Alaska, and north 


The “ Karluk,”’ which will convey the members of the expedition 


of land. Other students of the N-:th, such as Gen- 
eral A. W. Greely and Or. R. A. Harris, feel equally 
convineed that there is a land of considerable are: 
lying undiscovered in the Polar Sea, and Admiral 
Peary from an elevation of two thousand feet near 
Cape Thomas Hubbard has even seen land to the 
west. With the conservatism of a man of great 
experience, he says that he is not sure of the existence 
of any land upon which he has not actually put his 
feet and he is not, therefore, sure if what he saw 
was land and not a cloud-bank. And if what he 
saw be a land it is also possible that it may be of 
no great extent, but that there is an unknown land 
of great extent Dr. Harris, with others, believes, and 
he states the case as follows: 


trance into the Arctic Sea by the 
narrowness and shallowness of Bering 
Strait. The semi-daily tide is, there- 
fore, that which, coming from the 
north Atlantic, sweeps up through the deep and wide 
opening between Norway and Greenland, and_ the 
argument is that were the unexplored Polar Ocean a 
deep basin, as Nansen would have it, then this tide 
would come straight across the Pole and_ strike 
Alaska at nearly riglit angles. In other words, the 
tide at various points on the north coast of Alaska 
should be at the full approximately at the same time 
and its volume should be approximately equal; for 
instance, at Bennett Island and at Point Barrow. 
But this is not the case. The tide, instead of coming 
from the north at Flaxman Island and other points 
on the north coast of Alaska, comes from the west, 
and the rise and fall, instead of being the same at 
the various points, is 2.5 feet at Bennett Island, 0.4 

foot at Point Barrow, 

and 0.5 foot at Flax- 





of eastern Siberia. But 
it happens that the 
government of Canada 
is just now in the 
hands of men who do 
not consider that the 
acquisition of knowl- 
edge is useless; who 
are willing to spend 
money and to lend 
their influence to a 


project which, true 
enough, may never 


bring a result trans- 
latable into dollars and 
cents, but which will 
surely, if it has any 
success, add materially 
to our knowledge of 
the earth even though 
it should not happen 
to discover any new 
land. And if new land 
be discovered they do 
not. take for granted 
that it will forever re- 
main valueless. The 
progress of the world 
each year seems to us 
more rapid than that 
of the year before, and 
if the last fifty vears 
have changed Alaska 
from a valueless lump 
of ice to a commercial 
empire of fabulous 
wealth, then it is sure- 
ly not safe to say that 
land which may _ be 
diseovered in the 
future, though it lie a 
few hundreds of miles 
north of even Alaska, 
will be valueless fifty 
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man Island. These 
variations from what 
would theoretically be 
the case if the Polar 
Ocean were deep and 
land free can be satis- 
factorily explained by 
assuming an undiscov- 
ered land or dense 
archipelago of at least 
five hundred thousand 
square miles in area, 
plotted about as Dr. 
Harris has done in the 
accompanying map, 
which is reproduced by 
his kind permission. It 
seems, further, that 
there is no other satis- 
hs factory explanation of 
the above cited and 
various other facts con- 
is cerning the tides and 
is currents in the explored 
a arctic. 
is One of the stronger 
subsidiary arguments 
FAROE 108 43 which bears in the same 
Tell direction as that of the 
tides is pointed out by 

Dr. Harris and others 
to be the fact that any 
westerly wind in the 
southern portions of 
the Beaufort Sea _pro- 
duces a high tide 
along the whole of the 
north coast of Alaska 
and any easterly wind 
produces a low tide. 
This is exactly what 
we might expect to 
happen if the map of 
GNC FAREWELL the arctic regions were 





years from now. And 
if it be valueless fifty 
years from now the 
future will bring other 
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actually as Harris 
draws it. One of the 


The region inclosed by dots shows the unknown area awaiting exploration. The most valuable and 
shaded area is supposed to be land. The arrows show the direction of the tides definite things we 

















know about the arctic is that there is a current 
through the polar ocean from America to Europe. 
This was conclusively proven by an experiment of 
Admiral G. W. Melville, of the United States Navy, 
and Mr. Henry G. Bryant, president of the Phila- 
delphia Geographical Society. A number of casks 
containing messages in many languages were set 
adrift from whaling-ships in the western American 
Arctic. One dropped overboard near Point Barrow 
was picked up five years later in Iceland, and an- 
other sent from Cape Bathrust was thrown up on 
the beach near North Cape, Norway. 

The fact that the Mellville-Bryant casks have 
floated across from Point Barrow and Cape Bathurst 
to Iceland and Norway, respectively, shows that there 
is a northward current through the Polar Sea, but 
the further fact that the abundant driftwood coming 
from the Mackenzie River does not lodge to any 
extent upon the shores of Banks Island, lying to 
the north of the mouth of the Mackenzie, shows that 
this current cannot be straight north from Alaska 
across the Pole, but must be a circuitous one, running 
for the first portion of its way westward nearly 
.parallel to the coasts of Alaska and Asia—a thing 
which is substantiated by the known drift of the 
Jeannette after September 6, 1879, until she sank on 
June 12, 1881, and of the Fram from her freezing 
in on September 22, 1893, to her becoming free from 
the ice July 19, 1896. 

Because a hypothetical land such as Harris has 
plotted satisfactorily explains these otherwise mys- 
terious facts and many others, and because no other 
explanation is readily discernible that really does 
explain them, the students of tidal phenomena con- 
sider that there is land yet to be discovered in the 
northern ocean. But be that as it may, a successful 
expedition to the Beaufort Sea will either discover 
this land or establish the fact of its non-existence. 

From a scientific point of view one result is as 
desirable as the other, for the true scientist is con- 
cerned merely with the extension of the bounds of 
human knowledge and not with proving that any 
certain thing is or is not so. The particular problem 
that most interests geographers is the determination 
of the continental shelf. In other words, they want 
to know the distance from the known lands of that 
line on the sea bottom where the depth of water 
suddenly increases from one or two hundred fathoms 
to several thousand, for the presumption is that 
beyond this continental shelf no land exists, as most 
of the already discovered arctic lands rise from 
shallow water. In other words, the known arctic 
islands are the slight elevations of a submerged 
plateau and do not come up in the manner of moun- 
tain peaks from great depths. It may, however, be 
pointed out that the finding of such a shelf will not 
be conclusive, for we have striking exceptions to the 
rule in such bodies of water as the Mediterranean, 
and even nearer at hand in Baffin Bay, and else- 
where in the arctic, where depths of over two thou- 
sand fathoms have been reached, and yet land lies 
but a few miles beyond. In other words, a man 
coming from Greenland, if he were to assume when 
he reached the edge of the shelf off Greenland that 
no land lay beyond the two-hundred-fathom line, 
would never discover Baffin Land, although as a 
matter of fact Baffin Land would not be far below 
the horizon in the west. 

But apart from the discovery of new land, or the 
determination of its non-existence, the expedition 
has important aims. On Victoria Island and the 
mainland south of it are Eskimos who had never 
seen a white man until our visit to them in 1910, 
and the study of such people is one of the most 
desired opportunities of the ethnologist, for there are 
few, if any, other places on the earth’s surface where 
people in so nearly a primitive condition are still 
living. The historian and the archeologist are en- 
gaged in pushing the history of mankind back into 
periods which our fathers supposed would be blank 
forever. In one sense of the word we are making 
history fast to-day, with all our modern political and 
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social changes and our scientific discoveries. In an- 
other sense we are making history much faster yet 
by pushing our knowledge of the past backward cen- 
tury by century until it seems not extravagant to 
speaks of the Pyramids and the Sphinx as modern 
works of man. ‘The bones of men and their buried 
implements give us some idea of what our ancestors 
were like ten thousand, fifty thousand, and some 
would even say five hundred thousand years ago. 
But the picture is not complete, and by discovering 
people who are to-day on the level of culture on 
which our ancestors were ten thousand years ago we 
seek to fill in the space left vacant by archeology 
and to give life and color to the archeologist’s and 
historian’s records of the past. And then besides 
that the study of the childlike peoples has intrinsic 
ethnological interest exactly as the study of the child 
has psychological interest. Further, as archeologists 
we hope to determine the prehistoric range of the 
Eskimo upon the arctic islands and upon the northern 
mainland. 

Partly with deference to those who cry for 
“utility” and partly, too, from intrinsic scientific 
reasons, considerable emphasis will be laid on geology. 
Our last arctic expedition established the existence 
of copper in Victoria Island, which is the first pub- 
lished discovery of copper on any of the large arctic 
islands. We have, therefore, in northern Canada a 
known copper-bearing area running from Great Bear 
Lake on the mainland north to the middle of Vic- 
toria Island and from Dismal Lake east to and _ be- 
yond Bathurst inlet. This is one of the largest known 
copper-bearing areas in the world, and it does not 
seem impossible that it may also prove one of the 
richest. Certainly native copper has in few, if any, 
places in the world been found and used by aborigines 
in such abundance as it is by the Eskimos in this area. 

Another thing of self-evident economic value is the 
study of the sea and land life. Bear Lake has long 
been known to be rich in food fishes, and we have 
found most of the rivers running into the Arctic and 
most of the lesser lakes to be correspondingly rich. 
The ocean doubtless has its valuable stores, also, 
though we know but little of them. By setting nets 
along the beach we have caught an abundance of 
various kinds of fish almost anywhere along fifteen 
hundred miles of the north coast of America; there 
is no telling what an investigation of the water life 
offshore may bring te light. We know there are 
the bowhead whales, tremendous brutes, the flesh of 
which is well flavored, and they may therefore at 
some time become an important source of food in our 
country, as they already are in Japan. Then there 
are the walrus, the seals, and the polar bears, all of 
them of economic value. The study of the ocean can 
therefore easily be defended before even the most 
crass utilitarian. ‘To the scientist the study of the 
ocean is of self-evident importance. 

The study of terrestrial magnetism has also _ its 
already established utilitarian side, for the commerce 
of the world across the oceans is still guided by the 
magnetic compass, and the relation of magnetism to 
electricity and other phenomena is yearly becoming 
of more and more vital interest. In co-operation 
with the Carnegie Institution Bureau of Terrestrial 
Magnetism we shall carry forward investigations in 
this field. There will also be investigations and 
records in meteorology, and it is hoped that our wire- 
less apparatus will be able to send down daily mes- 
sages which will complete the wide gap between per- 
haps the two most valuable meteorological stations 
in the northern hemisphere, those of Iceland and the 
Allutian Islands, and furnish thus a certain way of 
predicting storms from the north—a thing of prime 
importance to navigation upon the oceans and upon 
the Great Lakes. 

The expedition will sail from a Pacifie port of 
Canada in late May or early June. The ship is a 
247-ton barkentine with steam auxiliary power which, 
under the name of Aarluk, has for many years sailed 
the Beaufort Sea as a whaler. Although in many 
seasons the whalemen in the Beaufort Sea find no 


ice to the north of them and every indication of an 
open ocean stretching far in the direction of the 
Pole, they have never had any occasion to explore 
to the northward because their business is to get 
whales, and whales, in their opinion, are not abun- 
dant farther north than a diagonal line drawn from 
the north end of Banks Island to Flaxman Island 
on the Alaska coast. Success in arctic exploration 
is always partly a matter of luck. If we happen 
to go north in a season of prevailing westerly or 
northwesterly winds we shall find the Beaufort Sea 
choked with ice and our ship will be compelled to 
hug the mainland closely; but if the summer of 1913 
happens to be a season of easterly or southeasterly 
winds, such a season as we have had almost every 
year since 1906, we shall find the Beaufort Sea open 
farther north than any ship has ever tried to go 
and open probably to the latitude in which Harris 
lays down his theoretical land. The general plan is, 
therefore, to cruise northward from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie as far as it seems safe or feasible to go, 
and to establish a winter base on any land that may 
be discovered. Failing the discovery of land, the ves- 
sel would head eastward toward the known islands 
(Banks Island or Prince Patrick Island) and our 
winter base would be as far north as possible along 
their western coasts. From this point of vantage we 
should, the following winter, explore the ice-covered 
ocean, to the west and northwest chiefly, but also 
possibly to the north, with a view to determining all 
facts of interest such as the depth, the character of 
the ocean bottom, the direction of currents, ete., be- 
sides taking tidal and other observations on shore. 
The following spring our geological, zoological, and 
archeological work would be carried on in the in- 
terior of these islands, while the meteorological ob- 
servations would go forward without interruption at 
all times. A secondary base will be established, if 
possible, in southwestern Victoria Island, and here 
the general work of the expedition will be carried on 
exactly as at the main base, except that more 
emphasis will be placed on economie geology on ac- 
count of the already known copper deposits and upon 
ethnology, on account of the already discovered primi- 
tive Eskimos. 

The scientific staff of the expedition will comprise 
eight or more specialists divided between the two 
base camps. The vessel will have a crew of ten 
men, and the intention will be that she return to a 
Pacific port before winter sets in, but on account of 
the uncertainty of everything in the arctic she will 
go provisioned for two years to forestall accidents. 
Like our previous expedition, this one will be more 
simple in equipment than is generally the case in 
polar exploration, for we have found the principle 
of living on the country to be admirably adapted 
to the carrying on of most kinds of scientific work 
and exploration. Further, scurvy, the menace of all 
polar explorations, is a thing as yet not well under- 
stood, and we do not know exactly how to prevent 
it except that it has never attacked any one who 
has lived largely on the meat which the country 
itself produces. 

The time of the expedition as planned is three win- 
ters and four summers, so that, if all goes well, the 
scientific party should return to civilization only in 
the autumn of 1916, although the vessel should be 
able to communicate with them each summer and re- 
turn each autumn to the Pacific coast. 

It seems to some that this is rather a lengthy 
programme, but the -arctic is an inaccessible place 
with much to be done when you get there. If you 
are trying to reach a mathematical point such as the 
Pole, and if that be the sole goal of your endeavors, 
then you can return at once when it has been at- 
tained. We shall not be striving for any one point 
particularly, but for broad scientific results. We 
have a large area of country to cover and many 
problems to settle, some of them ones which in their 
very nature have to be investigated through a long 
period of time. The work we have before us is no 
job for a homesick man or for a man ina hurry. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, RICH AND BEAUTIFUL 


The Wonderful Resources, Abounding Prosperity, Charming 
Homes, and Excellent Schools of the Great City of the West 

















Gollil its genesis scareely written. 
( Ds Minneapolis already occupies a 
AS prominent position among — the 
Sa foremost American cities. It is 
the commercial capital of the state 
5) of Minnesota and the metropolis of 
the great American Northwest—a 
vast and wealthy region exceeding 
in extent the combined areas of 
France, Germany, and Great Britain. The city of 
Minneapolis is located at the geographical center of 
North America. It is the head of navigation on the 
Mississippi River and one hundred and, fifty miles from 
the head of navigation on the Great Lakes. The city 
covers a level plateau 918 feet above sea-level, 10 miles 
long and 6 miles wide, surrounded by rolling hills. 
The Mississippi River flows through the city, dividing 
it almost in half. 

Minneapolis is essentially a manufacturing city, but 
the development of its industries has not been accom- 
plished at the expense of its natural beauties. It 
ranks fourteenth of all the cities in the country in 
volume of manufactures, while it is recognized as one 
of the most beautiful cities in the world. Its educa- 
tional institutions stand high in comparison with those 
of other communities, and it has attained national 
prominence as a music and art center. 

The rise of Minneapolis to its present distinction 
as a center of manufacturing was but the fulfilment 
of destiny. It did not come by its prestige through 
any accidental or artificial influence. It owes its ex- 
istence to the Falls of St. Anthony in the Mississippi. 
250 miles from the source of the great “ Father of 
Waters.” When a rush of water from the north en- 
countered this shelf of rock it marked the site of 
Minneapolis, and the establishment of this city was 
as certain then as was the coming of Columbus. 

From its small beginning Minneapolis has super- 
seded communities which were in a thriving condition 
long before the first settler reached the site of this 
city. Other cities might have served as distributing 
centers for the supplies now furnished by Minneapolis 
to its vast trade territory, but it was the presence of 
the tremendous water power of the Falls of St. 
Anthony that enabled Minneapolis to attain the 
prestige it now enjoys. 

Its growth has been phenomenal. <A little more 
than half a century ago its site was an Indian reserva- 
tion. It now is a city boasting a population of 323,476 
estimate of United States Census Bureau for 1912), 
increasing at the rate of about 10,000 inhabitants a 
year. With St. Paul, whose limits merge into those 
of Minneapolis on the south, it forms a community 
with a population of approximately 600,000. 

The first industry of Minneapolis was the production 
of lumber. The Falls of St. Anthony furnished power 
for the sawmills which redueed the forests of the 
state to lumber. The countiy surrounding the infant 
Minneapolis, then known as the town of St. Anthony, 
was turned by the piow and sown to wheat. The 
falls were called upon to turn the millstones which 
ground this to flour. Minneapolis remains to-day the 










A panoramic view of Minneapolis 


world’s chief producer of flour. With the diminution 
of the forests the lumber industry waned. Minneapolis 
was far-sighted, though, and other industries were 
provided to take the places of the sawmills and to 
utilize the cheap power generated by the falls. To 
this energy and foresight is due the Minneapolis of 
to-day, with its 1,200 manufacturing establishments, 
whose annual products represent the sum of $548 for 
every man, woman, and child in the city. The factory 
brands of Minneapolis are known throughout the 
world. Its flour is sold in every civilized country, 
and its linseed, wooler, and machinery products follow 
the paths blazed by the pioneer flour-mills companies 
to every part of the globe. 


the sky line of Minneapolis a distinctiveness no other 
city can claim. Its great tank structures picture the 
story of the city’s chief business. Minneapolis citizen- 
ship is noted for far-sighted thrift. A large percentage 
of the laboring classes own their homes and fifty-four 
per cent. of all the children in the public schools 
have savings accounts. The bank clearings are among 
the ten largest in America, being annually nearly 
$1,250,000,000. There are nineteen national and state 
banks, three savings-banks, and two trust companies, 
with a combined capital and surplus of $18,000,000 
and deposits of over $116,000,000. 

Her Teaakion has made Minneapolis the center for 
nine railroad systems, comprising twenty-six lines and 

















The pavilion and band-stand at Lake Harriet 


The growth of the jobbing business of Minneapolis 
kept pace with the development of the city’s industries, 
until in 1912 the total business of its wholesalers ag- 
gregated $350,000,000. Recognized ** Minneapolis terri- 
tory ” extends from Lake Michigan to the Pacifie coast. 
from the Canadian boundary aid beyond, far into the 
Southwest. It is the second largest distributor of 
farm implements in the United States and the third 
largest wholesaie fruit and produce center. 

Minneapolis is famous, too, as a retail trading cen- 
ter. All of the thoroughfares in the retail district are 
wide, well paved, and inviting. Nicollet Avenue, the 
main artery, is one of the few retail streets in America 
not traversed by a street-car line. The continuous 
facade of attractive shop fronts on this thoroughfare 
is not surpassed anywhere in the world. There may 

be a greater number of 
retail establishments in 
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larger cities, but they 
are scattered and inter- 
spersed with “dark 
spots,” while on Nicollet 
Avenue the array of 
plate-glass fronts is un- 
broken. 

Minneapolis is laid 
out on generous lines. 
Its residence streets, as 
well as those downtown, 
are wide and well kept. 
Clean white buildings 
are much in evidence in 
the downtown business 
section. A number of 
the buildings occupied 
by the jobbers are of the 
most modern construc- 
tion, and most of its 
factories are model in- 
dustrial buildings with 
plenty of light and air. 
There are no “sweat- 
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shops” in the city, and 
no slums. Huge ele- 
vators near the city give 
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covering over 55,000 miles of trackage. Two hundred 
passenger trains arrive daily at the three Minneapolis 
stations. January is not normally a heavy shipping 
month, but during that month in 1913 Minneapolis 
received 30,912 car-loads of freight and shipped from 
the city 28,568 car-loads. For every twenty-six min- 
utes, day and night, of the twenty-seven business days 
of January a forty-car train of freight pulled in or 
out of Minneapolis. 

One company operates all the street-car lines in 
Minneapolis. This city has more than 178 miles of 
track, which is of the best possible construction. All 
parts of the city are furnished with fast, convenient 
service. The cars are unusually large and easy riding 
and are built in the company’s own shops. Four inter- 
urban lines connect Minneapolis with St. Paul, and 
there are two fast suburban lines from Minneapolis 
to Lake Minnetonka points, besides lines to the city 
of Stillwater and to White Bear Lake. The company 
also operates a fleet of fast boats to all principal 
points on Lake Minnetonka, enabling Minneapolis busi- 
ness men to live at the lake and yet be within a short 
ride from their offices. 

Minneapolis now is developing another important 
avenue of transportation—the Mississippi River. 
Legislative provision has been made for establishing 
municipal terminals, with the latest equipment for 
the economical handling of freight, and business men 
of the city are purchasing stock in a navigation com- 
pany which is preparing to engage in river traffic as 
soon as the terminals are ready for use. The United 
States government’s six-foot channel project terminates 
at the Washington Avenue bridge in the heart of 
Minneapolis. A great dam is nearing completion, and 
it will provide Minneapolis with an excellent inland 
harbor. Some of the largest shippers of the city are 
enthusiastic over the development of water transporta- 
tion, and an informal census has brought from a few 
of them pledges of more than 500,000 tons of south- 
bound freight per annum which they will forward by 
the river as soon as the means are provided. Minne- 
apolis intends to utilize the new method of river trans- 
portation, which consists of a power vessel drawing 
trains of unit barges with a displacement of 1,000 
tons each, 
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The city government is housed in a magnificent 
building costing $3,544,000, every dollar of which 
represents actual value. The assessed valuation of 
Minneapolis property is over $215,000,000, while the 
city debt is only a little over $14,000,000. The tax 
rate is low, being less than one and one-half per cent. 
of true property value. The city owns its own water- 
works and recentiy completed a perfect system of 
filtration which furnishes, through its 493 miles of 
pipe lines, the purest of drinking-water. This plant al- 
ready is looked upon as a model after which other cities 
are patterning. The 1912 census reports the death 
rate in Minneapolis at 10.44 to the thousand, which 
is lower than that of any other large city in the 
world. The climate is delightfully dry and invigorat- 
ing. The average temperature for the winter months 
is 17 degrees above zero; for the summer, 70.5. The 
annual precipitation is 29.25 inches. While there is 
frequently no snow or settled cold weather until after 
Christmas (thus affording perfect autumns), there is 
an entire absence of rain and sleet during the win- 
ter, which accounts for the exhilarating, dry atmos- 
phere. 

“The Land of Lakes” (there are 10,000 lakes in 
Minnesota) early attracted lovers of art to this lo- 
cality. The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, now 
in its twenty-seventh year, conducts a school in the 
public-library building, the standard of which is pro- 
nounced by New York art crities higher than any 
other west of the Alleghanies. Members of the Minne- 
apolis Society of Fine Arts instituted in 1910 a cam- 
paign for the erection of a great art museum. At a 
gathering of interested business men the sum _ of 
$750,500 was pledged for this project. This included 
a site valued at $250,000. Ground has been broken 
for the museum and it is to be completed within two 
vears. The park board has purchased property facing 
the proposed museum which will provide a beautiful 
approach to the art property. 

There are many private collections of paintings in 
the city, among them the T. B. Walker Gallery. said 
to contain one of the most valuable collections, the 
number of paintings considered, in the country. This 
gallery is open to visitors. There are many Minne- 
apolis musical organizations which have more than 
local reputations. The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, supported by an annual guaranty fund of 
$50,000, has been pronounced by competent critics to 
be one of the six great symphony orchestras in the 
world. The city has always been known as a good 
“show town.” There are four theaters. five vaude- 
ville houses, and five summer entertainment places. 
Besides these there is an auditorium at which, through 
the winter months, the Symphony Orchestra and other 
local musical organizations appear and where the 
leading musical artists of the world are heard. The 
visitor is never at a loss for entertainment in Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis has had a library association for fifty 
years and the present central library building for 
twenty-one years. The library contains 256,000  vol- 
umes, maintains eleven branches with reading-rooms, 
and over fifty deposit stations in schools. factories. 
social settlements, and fire-engine houses. The annual 
book circulation is 1,312,000, or an average of over 
three books for every man, woman, and child in the 
city old enough to read. 

Minneapolis is known as an ideal convention city. 
Over seventy conventions were entertained in 1912. 
The hotels are equal in appointment to those in other 
cities and new ones are being built constantly. One 
of the five new hoteis cost more to build per square 
vard than any other hotel in the country. The seating 
capacity of Minneapolis churches is large enough to 
hold half of the entire adult population. There are 
more than two hundred church buildings, which repre- 
sent all denominations and nearly every known faith. 
It might here be mentioned that Minneapolis has main- 
tained for nearly a quarter of a century a “ patrol- 
limit” law which allows liquors to be sold only in a 
restricted downtown district. No liquor is sold near 
residences or schools. All saloons close at eleven 
o'clock and no liquor is sold on Sundays. 

The people of Minneapolis are so well organized in 
both commercial and social clubs that the new-comer 
finds it easy to meet the people with whom he or 
she wishes te work. There are over fifty women’s 
clubs, thirty-five improvement associations, and many 
social clubs. Nearly every class of business has its 
organization. Every section of the city has its com- 
mercial club. The chief business men’s organization 
of the city is the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association. which boasts a membership of 2.200 
representative citizens and which in one year of ex- 
istence has attained prominence as one of the most 
effective organizations of its kind in the United States, 
This association is equipped to supply any information 
that is desired about Minneapolis and to find loca- 
tions for any person planning to open factories, offices, 
or mercantile houses in the city. 

Minneapolis might well be called * a city of million- 
aires.” although there is not that outward show which 
people might expect in such a city, for nearly all of 
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these millionaires were poor boys or their fathers were 
poor boys when they reached the Northwest. The 
streets in the residence sections abound with sys- 
tematically planted shade trees. There are one hun- 
dred and ninety miles of paved streets and seven 
hundred and ninety miles of well-kept cement-block 
sidewalks. 

Minneapolis real-estate prices are admittedly much 
lower than those in any other city of the same popu- 
lation, affording an excellent opportunity for safe 
and profitable investments. ‘There were more than 
41,407 real-estate transfers in 1912, totaling over 
$34,000,000 in value. The building permits for the 
same year show 5,965 granted, totaling in actual cost 
more than $14,300,000. New buildings are going up 
everywhere; yet there is no boom— just a_ steady 
growth. j 

Eminent authorities maintain that the Minneapolis 
public-school system is second to none in the United 





one great park because for thirty years the park 
beard has had supervision of the planting of shade 
trees throughout the city. These hardy elms are placed 
at even distances, pruned, and cared tor by this board. 
Over one hundred and twenty miles of the city boule- 
vards have been provided in this way by the city for 
the citizens. 

Cedar Lake, Lake of the Isles, Lakes Calhoun and 
Harriet, are all within fifteen or twenty minutes’ car 
or automobile ride from the center of the city and 
offer bathing, fishing. boating, music, and refresh- 
ments. At Lake Calhoun is the beautiful Calhoun 
Bath House and the finest inland bathing-beach in 
America. Sail-boats, launches, rowboats, and canoes 
are rented to the public at Lake Calhoun and Lake 
Harriet. 

Minnehaha Falls and Fort Snelling are reached by 
cars. ‘The fort is,a historic spot occupied by a full 
garrison, while adjoining Minnehaha, with its famous 
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Minneapolis Court House and City Hall 


States. There are seventy graded and five high schools 
operating under a law of compulsory education. Sta- 
tistics show that a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion attends high school than in any other city in the 
United States. and a large per cent. of the high-school 
graduates enter college. The greater number of these 
go to the state university, which covers eighty-five 
acres on the east bank of the river, enrolling 6.950 
students in eight “colleges” and three 
The University of Minnesota library contains 160,000 
volumes, 

Minneapolis has been called the “city of lakes and 
gardens.” There are twenty lakes within the city 
limits and one hundred more within a radius of twenty- 
live miles. It is worth while to fish in many of these 
lakes. 

Nearly all the city lakes are now controlled by the 
park board and held by it for the benefit of the 
people. Over 3,700 acres, or one-ninth of the entire 
area of the city, is in the park system. The city has 
thirty-five miles of parkways, also under the super- 
vision of the board. One stretch of park land on the 
western side of the city. covering nearly one thousand 
acres, includes seven large lakes. Four of these are 
now being connected by lagoons which will afford 
a waterway with twelve miles of shore line, no part 
of which is more than four miles from the downtown 
district. The visitor will notice the absence of such 
signs as “ Verboten.” or “ Keep off in’ the Minne- 
apolis parks. The children are made to feel an inter- 
est in the city through the special playgrounds, wading- 
pools, and public baths in many of the parks. Private 
launches and sail-boats are seen on the lakes. The 
board maintains free skating-rinks in most of the parks 
every winter. In fact, the entire city might be called 


* schools.” 


falls, is the home which the state has provided for 
her soldiers. 

In St. Anthony Falls and the milling district are 
the world’s greatest flour-mills with a daily capacity 
of 34.000 barrels of flour. In their midst two of the 
largest grain elevators in the world have recently 
been erected. Near by is the power plant where power 
is generated for the street-car service of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 

The City Hall and Court House, built of Minnesota 
vranite at a cost of $3,500,000. is one of the finest 
city buildings in’ America. The main entrance and 
corridor form a most imposing view. 

The Chamber of Commerce, which is the center 
for the grain business of the Northwest. is an inter- 
esting point, especially during the trading hours from 
eleven to one o'clock each day. More cash wheat is 
sold there than at any other place in the world. 

The financial center in the vicinity of First Avenue 
and Fourth Street, south. presents a number of the 
finest banking structures in the West and forms the 
financial center not alone of the city, but of the 
entire Northwest. 

The Midway manufacturing district and railway 
terminals, as well as the grounds of the Minnesota 
State Fair, the largest state fair in the United States. 
may be viewed from two of the four interurban lines 
connecting Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Lake Minnetonka, with its beautiful islands. bays, 
and wooded heights, with its more than 100 miles of 
irregular shore line, is one of the most picturesque 
lakes in America. It can be easily reached by trolley 
or one of two railroads and can be best seen and 
enjoyed by taking one or more of the steamboat rides 
to various parts of the lake. 
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Lirrié brother of my heart, 
Come and speak with me. 

I hear you shrilling and singing apart 
In the waste by the hawthorn tree. 
Little brether of my heart, I pray you 
Come and speak with me. ; 


Or, if you will not come 
Where the boughs meet above, 
Come to the orchard, the apple-orchard, 
Where the wild honey-gatherers bum, 
And sing to me of love. 


LINNET IN 


BY ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 


Little brother of my heart, I pray you 
Fly not soon away. 

All the love in my eyes shall pay you. 
Little brother, if you stay. 


Fly not forth in the bitter weather, 
Questing treacherous Jands. 

Droop in my garden your proud wing-feather, 
And feed from my hands. 
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THE BRAKE 


Droop down the cruel wing-feather 
That bids vou fly, 
And we will be joyous together 
Under the cool sky. 
Stay with me forever, heart’s brother; 
Ever we shall be more to each other 
As the gold days go by. 


Fly not forth to the wood, little brother— 
Bleak is the wood, and gray; 

Let us sing love-songs, one to the other, 
The old songs, sad and gay. 





MAKING THE. 
TABLE GROAN 


New Vegetables Will Put the Potato to 
Shame and Make the Cabbage Hide its Head 


BY CROMWELL CHILDE 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. STROTHMANN 


423 manufacturer in America. He has 
‘been the conservative of all cou 
servatives in every generation, era, 
3 and country. Ever since our his- 
tory began he has stuck to a cease- 
less round of wheat and corn. <A 
few centuries ago he added potatoes; 
Jater, within the past fifty years, 
the tomato. He aceepted these two innovations un- 
willingly; now they are among the great staples. But 
still the farmer raises only from seventeen to twenty 
different vegetables. Of late years Science has been 
poking inquisitively in the earth and among its prod- 
ucts and she is now putting the matter to him 
directly. 

“Wake up,” she says. “ Rouse yourself. I’ve dis- 
covered by years of labor and patient research more 
new vegetables than the twenty—it’s really less than 
that—which you have now. The new ones are better 
than the old. They will be more profitable for you 
because people will like to eat them better. You 
can raise more of them and sell them cheaper. If you 
will only plant these new things I have discovered 
for you the wealth your acres will produce will be 
doubled. Why can't you see it? Must I jam these 
new vegetables down your throat?” 

* Well, maybe there is something in what you say,” 
remarks the farmer, cautiously.“ Perhaps I will try 
some of them next year if you come around.” 

“Tl make you,” says Science, shaking her fist. 
* All my work shall not go for naught. I’ve done 
iny part toward feeding the people, now you do yours.” 

The farmer is at last being persuaded. A few years 
ago experiments would not have been welcomed by 
him. But latterly science has proved altogether too 
successful in farm life to be ignored. Moreover, there 
is a new prosperity on the farms and there are many 
new processes of agriculture. The farmer who has 
electrical equipment and the telephone and = drives 
about his acres in a neat motor-car looks at crops 
with a different eve from he who worked alongside 
his hired men and searcely knew the feel of a dollar. 
The new farmer does a lot of thinking about the 
ultimate consumer. 

There are more than twenty of these new vegetables 
that show a likelihood of coming into general use on 
the American dinner table within the next ten years. 
The choice of the housewife is going to be consid- 
erably more than doubled. She will have forty dif- 
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ferent vegetables from which to plan her meals instead 
of twenty. There is nothing of the * fad” proposition 
about any of these new vegetables. All have been 
and are being grown and already have some market. 
All have been popular wherever they have been tried 
and all can now be grown at a profit. In addition, over 
and above the forty, there are five or six other vege- 
tables not so new, but still uncommon as foods be- 
cause they have never been put widely upon the 
market. These latter have passed the public verdict 
of approval, but in most cities and towns it. is dif- 
ficult to obtain them. But all the new vegetables, 
the experts say, are going to be possible for the 
slimmest pocketbooks. 

Udo, the Japanese salad vegetable that will take 
the place of asparagus very acceptably, is one of these 
new vegetables. The dasheen is another. The dasheen 
is the new potato—one of the new potatoes rather, for 
science has lately brought several to American agri- 
culture, each more promising from the point of view 
of popularity than the last. Nobody contends that the 
dasheen or any of the others will rule out the * spud” 
that is regarded with so much affection, but what 
may happen is that they may prove formidable rivals, 
being produced in such quantities that prices will 
permanently drop. The new potato can be grown in 
soils and under circumstances impossible for the pota- 
to everybody knows. Dasheens are something between 
the white potato and the sweet-potato and they have 
a very acceptable flavor. Considerable quantities of 
them are being grown to-day in South Carolina, there 
is already a market for them, and they pay the 
farmer. 

What the makers of the new crops are not going 
to do is to turn out a small quantity, send it to 
market, and then sit down and growl and stew  be- 
cause the public does not immediately buy. The men 
who are the pioneers of 
the new vegetables are 
too wise for that.: They 
know how, in the past, 
popular appreciation of 
the rare vegetable novel- 
ties started slowly and 
without any apparent 
reason and then took half 
a century to climb up to 
fair proportions. Of 
course the striking in- 
stance is the tomato, in 
our great-grandmothers’ 
days and even in our 
grandmothers’ called 
the “love apple” and 
thought fit only to be 
fed to pigs. But even 
later days supply just as 
curious vegetable history. 

There is the English 
vegetable marrow, for ex- 
ample, almightily enjoyed 
by very nearly every one 
who has ever tasted it. 
It is not new in America, 
though probably many 
people have never heard 
of it. “Epicures like it 
and any number of 
people would frequently 
buy it if it were 
“handy” at the corner 
grocery. But so far it is 
supplied only casually by 
enthusiasts. No one 
seems to have thought to 
have taken it up as a 
business proposition. 

Then there is the egg- 
plant. It is used in large 
quantities in the foreign 
quarters of the big 
cities and in many fash- 
ionable restaurants and 
clubs, but in many a 
city and town it is a 
diflicult matter to get it. 
A Now eggplant might 
» never get to be a “ vege- 
table head-liner,” — but 


“Must I jam these new vegetables down your throat?” none the less it would 


lave a considerable sale if people could find it when 
they wanted te buy it and if they saw it when they 
were not thinking of it. Oyster-plant labors under 
the same disadvantage of never being pushed. It is 
possible to make a very good oyster stew out of the 
oyster-plant—an oyster soup really—which has every- 
thing except the actual presence of the oysters. It 
has the taste, the smell, and the look. 

With these instances in mind, the men who will 
grow the new vegetables are forearmed. Create a 
popular demand by supplying it. Keep the product 
to be sold constantly in the market. Have it within 
easy reach always as a reminder. As an evidence that 
this policy is succeeding wherever and whenever these 
new vegetables are grown it is found that they are 
easily sold. Big far-away markets are not being tried 
as yet. What is the need and the use of that when 
the small local markets steadily absorb all that is 
grown? There will be time enough when the product 
is established on a firm foundation. 

The aquatic potato, which jokers, when they get 
wind of it, are going to designate as a “ submarine ” 
because it really grows, so to speak, under water, is 
one of the most spectacular of the new vegetables. 
The scientists and the progressive farmers who have 
looked into it say that the aquatic potato has a very 
fair chance of becoming one of the great American 
food products all by itself. It is good to the taste 
and it grows where no potato worthy of the name 
could ever be induced to grow before—on very moist 
and marshy ground. 

Along with the aquatic potato is the roselle. The 
roselle is almost the star among the new vegetables, 
for even now it has a brilliant record and has become 
a distinct commercial success. It is a substitute for 
cranberry, or really not a substitute at all, but some- 
thing new and capable of making a jelly that can 
meet cranberry on its own ground’ and—some day—of 
surpassing that delicacy. It will grow in southern 


climates impossible for cranberries and, best of all, a: 


market for it is now established; Texas, California, 
Florida, and South Carolina have all become roselle 
States. One advantage it has over the cranberry is 
that it is very easy of culture and can be grown in 
any garden. 

None of these new vegetables, it will be seen, are 
variations, variants, or mere “ improvements.” They 
are really new foods for America. In some cases a 
new product may hit an old one hard and threaten 
its popularity. The big Japanese radish is a case in 
point. It promises to be a serious rival of the turnip. 

The radish, as America knows it, is a very dainty 
and agreeable comestible eaten raw. The kind that 
appears on our domestic dinner tables is small 
and round, a_ pretty little ball. But the Japanese 
radish is long and big like a beet. Oftentimes it is 
grown to a prodigious size—sometimes it runs up to 
forty pounds in weight. ‘The little radish is a relish, 
the big one is a vegetable for edoking. Though a 
radish and nothing else, a Brobdingnagian brother 
of the baby radish that all know and eat, it is boiled 
and mashed like a turnip. A good many people nowa- 
days are eating Japanese radishes and are enthu- 
siastic about them. In Germany this new vegetable 
las scored its most marked success. There it gets on 
many dinner tables, being more agreeable to the taste 
and not having the turnip’s strong odor. 

A strong point in the Japanese radish is to be its 
low price. It has been proved it can be cultivated 
very cheaply. This new vegetable has been better 
launched than almost any other. It will be possible 
to cultivate it over a tremendous range of territory— 
practically everywhere. Already it has been grown 
on the outskirts of New York. 

These but begin the long and interesting list of the 
novelties in vegetables that here and there are getting 
a strong hold, creating a demand, and being found by 
hard-headed men to be well worth the effort of grow- 
ing. Every American knows of stuffed peppers. Pep- 
pers that won’t bite, however, come thick enough to 
fry like beefsteak. They are better eaten sliced than 
stuffed and, generally speaking, are unfamiliar. They 
are not altogether unknown, for the reason that to a 
greater or less extent they have been imported from 
Spain for some time. What is new is the way in which 
they are being slowly and steadfastly established as a 
standard American crop in accordance with the mod- 
ern idea that the pepper should be a delicious vegetable 
rather than a mere condiment. 

Peppers sliced and fried, experts think, will appeal 





























to many when they come 
to be known. Then 
there is the Chinese cab- 
hage, which does not 
look like cabbage at all 
(though it tastes like it), 
but like lettuce. It is 
more delicate to the pal- 
ate than the ordinary 
cabbage of commerce, 
and tastes, when cooked, 
“very fine” (so vege- 
table enthusiasts say). 
Where it is likely to get 
a hold on the affections 
of the farmer, however, 
is in the fact that it ma- 
tures early. The fortu- 
nate grower of it, once 
Chinese cabbage gets es- 
tablished, can hurry it 
off to market and com- 
pletely take the wind 
out of the sails of his 
neighbor who plants only 
the traditional cabbage. 
Scarlet-runner (a flower 
until science discovered 
that it was really a 
food), cardoons, sea kale, 
collards (the latter a 
Southern delicacy, but 
now being headed toward 
the North and designed 
for national consump- 
tion), corn salad (an 
early plant that is also 
called lamb’s _ lettuce), 
Swiss chard, and Chi- 
nese artichokes are other 
interesting scientific con- 
tributions to the diet of 
the American home. The 
broad bean may be added, 
too, and Japanese kiushu rice. The latter has 
come into much more general use than most people 
are aware. Rice from the Orient and also from Italy 
and Africa is more and more taking the place of the 
old American rice. Probably the average American 
does not know the difference, but it is quite likely 
that he is habitually eating kiushu rice. Nearly one- 
half of the rice area of Louisiana and Texas is given 
over to the better and healthier product of the Orient. 
Swiss chard looks more like a narrow-leaved lettuce 
than anything else and sometimes goes by the name 
of silver beet. It is boiled and used as greens. It 
has had a remarkable rise as a new vegetable. Also 
it has a root that can either be stewed or eaten like 
celery. Cardoons are a thistle-like plant of south 
Europe, of the same species as the French artichoke. 
When the leaves are nearly full grown they are tied 
together near the top, straw is piled around the head, 
and then earth is banked against it. This is for the 
purpose of blanching. Cardoons must be blanched in 
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A Brobdingnagian brother of the baby radish 


order to be good eating and the process takes from 
two weeks to a month. Until very recently the cardoon 
was very little known in the United States, though 
small quantities were imported canned. 

Corn salad is eaten as is spinach and sometimes 
blanched for salad. The Chinese artichoke seems to 
have many enthusiastic admirers. It has a flavor 
which, its devotees say, is going to bring it into great 
popularity before long. There are already two arti- 
chokes in existence. Some one can make himself of 
value-in the community if he invents a better name 
for this new one than artichoke. What they speak 
of as the Chinese artichoke is a good deal like a sweet- 
potato in shape. It grows underground like a_pea- 
nut and people who are acquainted only with the 
French species of artichoke will be confused when 
they come across it. 

The two artichokes already known are the French 
artichoke and the Jerusalem artichoke. The former 
is eaten almost altogether these days when artichokes 


are eaten at all. The Jerusalem artichoke has all 
but passed out of existence for the table. What is 
eaten of the French artichoke is the undeveloped flower 
bud. With the Jerusalem artichoke the root is eaten. 
In just this one point the new vegetable corresponds 
to the Jerusalem. It has a taste reminiscent of the 
l'rench artichoke, but is far more delicate. It is peeled 
like a potato and cooked with cream. Its prospects 
for the new era of vegetable farming are the best, 
for it is very easy of culture and can be grown all 
over the country. This gives it a particular advantage 
over the French artichoke, for the latter is one of the 
most difficult of all vegetables to grow and after 
planting needs to be nursed through a winter before 
the “bud” is ready for eating. 

On the whole, it has been the foreigner that has 
taught us as a nation the possibilities of truck farm- 
ing, that sort of truck farming that leaves nothing to 
chance, but studies consumption and is ready to supply 
real needs and actual demands. The truck farmer 
plants and harvests to sell. The crop that is most 
wanted in his locality is the one that he supplies. If 
he sees something better he changes. He is the true 
manufacturer of the soil, the cool, far-seeing, level- 
headed provider who has the judgment to forecast a 
profitable demand for a novelty and interest the 
dealers in its possibilities. 

As in everything else, there is a distinet “trick of 
the trade” in truck farming. In Europe it has grown 
into a definite profession. A man engaged in it needs 
te be shrewder and more resourceful than in almost 
any other line. The “trick” of this especial trade 
is getting to market early. That is, in the fierce 
competition of the cities the crop of any vegetable 
or fruit that gets into the market first commands the 
high prices. So positively is this the case that shrewd 
truck-farmers, in buying property, hunt out farms in 
the “early part of the neighborhood ”—the land of a 
locality where crops mature a little sooner than in 
other parts. 

Truck-farmers who are thorough business men and 
experts on market conditions see in the new vegetables 
that science has brought forward much practical value. 
Many of them are actual early crops. The man 
growing one of these—say udo, to take a single ex- 
ample—can come into the market and do_ business 
at a profitable figure when his neighbors are stew- 
ing, bemoaning, and waiting the few days more that 
their crops need to mature. There is a big asparagus- 
growing concern in California that has realized this. 
It has acted on its knowledge and has set apart a 
goodly sized portion of its acres for udo. While other 
asparagus-growers sit down and wait this company 
rushes in its udo to the California markets. People 
are eager for asparagus. Udo is not that, but it is 
a very acceptable rival and, being that, it sells. The 
new vegetables are rich in commercial possibilities 
of just that sort. 

Each of the new vegetables has just such able 
growers developing it. business men who are taking 
the place of the old-line farmer who, in the words of 
the popular song, “oats, peas, beans, and barley 
grows ” and could not be induced to think anything 
else worth while. 
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2.—‘‘ Has I bin at yer hen roost? Kin a po’ nigger what’s 
all done up wif misery do any harm in a hen roost?” 
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3.—‘‘ Dat’s what I ask, kin he?” 
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4.—“* Wha, ’cose he kin!’ 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND THE 


The Causes of the Prosperity that has Spread through this Great Agricultural Region 


BY ROLLIN E. SMITH 


NORTHWEST 








OME twenty-five or thirty years ago 
the Middle West was devastated by 
a real-estate boom which reached 
the epidemic stage, swept westward 
in a virulent form, and finally dis- 
E>) appeared off the Pacific coast. The 
effect was much the same every- 
where, though a little worse in some 
communities than in others. 

The “boom” period in the Northwest was followed 
by the depression of 1893, and then.came a season of 
husiness paralysis. Business men and bankers who 
had not been engulfed existed in a dazed condition. 
Could business ever go on in a normal way again? 
Would office buildings ever be filled again? Would the 
stores ever be crowded again’ Would there ever again 
be employment for every one? These were questions 
in the mind of every man. 

During this period of business paralysis it gradually 
fixed itself in the minds of financial men that the 
trouble with the Northwest was that towns and cities 
had been built on air, on optimism, or what you like. 
The towns and cities had gone ahead of the country; 
there was nothing to suppert them. They were in the 
position of a line of beautiful steamships having 
nothing to carry. This was the most important dis- 
covery ever made in the Northwest. 

When it was fully realized that the Northwest is 
distinctively an agricultural region and that it must 





Northwest is probably one of the best examples of 
financing to be found in the whole commercial world. 
And it is only possible because the system is of gradual 
development and by reason of its regular recurrence, 
and because the bankers know that it must be done. 
The money must be on hand as surely as that which 
is required in New York on January Ist with which 
to pay dividends. 

It is impossible to estimate more than roughly the 
vast amount of money that must be withdrawn from 
other channels in order that the farmer may receive 
his annual eash dividend from his land. It may be 
said that the amount required in the Northwest to 
move the crops to carry grain in store to January Ist 
is approximately $100,000,000, varying largely ae- 
cording to the price of grain. This is intended to 
represent only the amount of currency, and not of 
credit. annually diverted from other lines of business. 
and which local banks and the Kast are called upon to 


supply. A much larger amount is called into tem-- 


porary use. 

Certain conditions obtain in Minnesota that cause 
an unusual centralization of interests. If it were not 
for this fact the demand for currency would be much 
less acute, and the time of its confinement in the 
Northwest would be shortened. While the big erops 
of Minneseta and the Dakotas call for a great 
amount of money, Minnesota is a milling state, and 


an immense amount of wheat is required within its 

















A view in the mill district of Minneapolis 


le developed to profit the cities anything, and that to 
*hoom” the cities blindly was folly, the turning-point 
in the history of the Northwest had been reached. 
Then followed several years of slow development and 
substantial foundation-building. Minneapolis and the 
Northwest had now passed through all the stages in- 
cident to a new and developing region, and were build- 
ing the foundation that is to last for all time. Speak- 
ing in a general way, it may be said that this work 
was completed ten or eleven years ago. Since that 
time business, financial, and agricultural expansion 
have been rapid but healthy. <A few statistics will 
illustrate this point better than many words. 

In 1901 deposits in all the banks in Minnesota 
amounted to but $87,800,000; the following year the 
total was $111,500,000; and in 1912 the deposits had 
increased to $356.370,000. 

In South Dakota in the same years the deposits 
were $19,190,000, $28,000,000, and $85,440,000, re- 
spectively. 

In North Dakota in the same vears the deposits were 
$12,450,000, $19,000,000, and $73,160,000. 

Minneapclis, the financial center of this great North- 
west, has naturally greatly profited by the expansion 
and increase in wealth of the last ten years. For ex- 
ample, in 1903 the capital and surplus of the national 
and state banks in Minneapolis amounted to $5,500.- 
000, while at the present time the capital and surplus 
is $16.300,000, 

In passing, it may be said that the Census Report 
for 1910 gives the following information relative to 
manufacturing industries in Minneapolis: Capital in- 
vested, $90,380,000; annual value of products, $165,- 
100.000; value added by manufacture, $45,000,000; 
number of manufacturing establishments, 1,100; lines, 
34: persons engaged, 33,920. 

Furnishing money for moving the crops of the 


borders. Minnesota mills, including Minneapolis and 
Duluth, grind approximately 120,000,000) bushels of 
Wheat annually. 

Now in order to insure the mills getting sufficient 
wheat—to keep the grain from being drawn to other 
markets—it' must be purchased as offered and stored 
in elevators in the country or at Minneapolis and 
Duluth until ground. This results in concentrating 
and tying up, every fall in the Northwest, a large 
amount of money which would otherwise be dis- 
tributed over a greater area. Owing to the centraliza- 
tion of milling interests in Minnesota and to the im- 
mense crops of the three Northwestern states, the de- 
mand for currency every fall from this region has not 
a parallel in the world’s grain trade. 

A system of borrowing money for financing the 
business of handling grain has come by way of evoln- 
tion, and the most important factor in the system is 
credit. The rest is largely mechanical. Besides the 
millers, there are two classes of borrowers, namely, 
the elevator companies and the commission houses. 
The latter finance grain-buyers at country stations. 

The heavy borrowers are the elevator companies, and 
they are divided into two classes—the “line” and the 
“terminal ” elevator companies. The former have a 
“line” of small elevators at country stations or 
towns, usually on one system of railroad. The num- 
ber of such elevators owned by one company is from 
a dozen to over one hundred, and they may extend 
through two or three states. 

The business of the two classes of companies is dif- 
ferent. The line elevator company buys grain directly 
from the farmer, and ships it to the centers and 
sclls it to terminal companies or to millers. Much 
wheat is sold to country mills and so never reaches 
the centers. The terminal companies buy wheat 
and other grain from the line companies and the 
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commission houses, to store for a time. But, of 
course, the grain is ultimately resold when wanted 
hy millers or shippers. , 

The elevator companies have large resources of 
their own, yet they also borrow great amounts of 
money during the crop-meving period. ; 

When the elevator companies have exhausted their 
credit at their local banks and in Chicago and the 
Kast—for the larger. companies are borrowers in Chi- 
cago and New York—their paper, “grain paper,” it 
is called, is offered through commercial-paper brokers 
to bankers generally who are likely to be in the market. 
Canadian banks have for years been good buyers of 
grain paper. 

Grain paper has, during the last ten years, steadily 
grown in favor among bankers, generally as a short- 
time loan for their surplus funds. This is partly due 
to increased deposits of banks, but not altogether; for 
many banks now turn to the Northwest in the fall 
for grain paper that formerly never bought it even 
when having money to loan. Country banks through- 
out the Northwest are now, in the aggregate, heavy 
buyers of such paper in the fall, though the amounts 
taken by individual banks are necessarily small. The 
banks of Iowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and eastern 
Mentana have become regular buyers. During the 
crop-moving period the banks of the Northwest have 
bought as high as $40,000,000 of grain paper in Minne- 
apolis. Montana banks have increased their purchases 
from year to year of late. 

The importance to the Northwest of farmers raising 
more live stock, particularly in the northern half of 
South Dakota and Minnesota and throughout North 
Dakota, has this year been strikingly apparent, by 
reason of the very large crops of last summer not 
having produced satisfactory returns. If, with record 
crop yields, the farmer does not receive returns com- 
mensurate with his investment and his labor, why 
persist in grain-growing on a large scale, is now being 
asked. But it is not within the-control of the farmer. 
except in individual instances, to change his general 
plan of farming. Yet that some change is necessary 
is obvious, when the best interests of the entire North- 
west are considered and if the present prosperity is to 
increase in the same ratio that it has in the last ten 
years. The bankers of the Northwest, alert to changes 
in the economic varometer, are already considering 
ways and means for co-operating with the farmers in a 
movement to increase the live-stock industry in the 
Northwest materially and so insure a continuance of 
the present prosperity. 

A Minneapolis merchant, once a banker in southern 
Minnesota, in a letter to the writer on this subject, 
says: 

“When T was a banker TI preached that swine would 
pay off a mortgage on a farm quicker than anything 
else; but cows and sheep should be added also. 

“Tt is of little benefit for a farmer to buy cattle or 
sheep of his neighbor—that does not materially change 
conditions. Let the bankers and business men _ ar- 
range to send a good judge of stock to states east or 
south, to buy good young stock and bring 500 to 1,000 
head into each county, selling ten, fifteen, or twenty to 
different farmers, on easy payments and at a moderate 
rate of interest. The value to any county that will do 
this cannot be estimated. Growing more hogs and 
cattle will quickly lead to growing more corn and 
fodder, and that is far better for the land than grow- 
ing wheat. 

* Let the bankers in the smaller towns get enthusi- 
astically behind this idea with the business men, and 
they will be surprised to see the great benefits that 
will result within three to five years.” 

The gentlemen who wrote the foregoing practises 
what he advocates. Last spring he bought 340 young 
cows and sent them to his farms in Polk County, Min- 
nesota. He has already given orders to buy 100 more 
cows this spring, to be sent into the same county. He 
also has a herd of fine Holsteins and another of Short- 
horns on his lands in Anoka County. 

In the Northwest there is no apparent interest in 
the new agricultural or rural credit movement, advo- 
cating agricultural credit banks, or co-operative 
agricultural banks, meaning, no matter what the 
name, cheaper money to the farmer. Nor is there 
any real need apparent for such banks; nor, in 
fact, is there any merit in the campaign for cheaper 
money for the farmer, so far as the Northwest is 
concerned. 

The farmer borrows money at the same rate as the 
business man in the nearest town, and the farmer’s 
credit is just as good as the business man’s. The 
credit of one farmer is better than that of his less 
thrifty and less responsible neighbor, just as_ the 
credit of one business man is better than that of an- 
other. Also, the average credit of one locality is 
better than that of one less fully developed and less 
sure in the matter of crops. The credit of localities 
in which the land has been cultivated for twenty-five 
to fifty years, and in which the farmers are wealthy, 
is of course vastly higher than in a region where all 
the farms are new and where the farmers have little 
live stock and depend mainly upon one or two grain 
crops. And the rates of interest correspond to the 
physical conditions of the locality. 

For example, in the long-settled, prosperous, and 
diversified farming district of southern Minnesota, the 
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farmers borrow money, on farm-mortgage security, on 
three te five years’ time, at five and one-half to six 
per cent. to the borrower—that is, that rate covers 
commission and all charges and costs. Life-insurance 
and loan companies and individual money-lenders offer 
a constant supply. of money at the rates mentioned. 
In the same region, the banks lend to farmers whose 
credit is good small amounts on short time at six to 
seven per cent—no commission or charges in addition. 

But if we travel several hundred miles to the North- 
west, to sparsely settled southwestern and north- 
western North Dakota, we find that entirely different 
conditions obtain. Much of the country is still un- 
cultivated; all the farms are new; the principal crops 
are wheat and flax; there is little live stock; the 
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farms are poorly improved, compared with those of 
southern Minnesota, and the farmers are not, of 
course, so prosperous as those of older-settled dis- 
tricts. The credit of that part of the Northwest can- 
rot be so good as that of the famous Red River Valley, 
in eastern North Dakota, or of the prosperous, mixed- 
farming region of southern Minnesota. The farmers 
of northwestern and southwestern North Dakota find 
it necessary to pay 8 per cent. when borrowing on 
farm-mortgage security. For short-time loans at the 
banks the rate is from 10 to 12 per cent. to 
farmers and business men alike. In eastern North 
Dakota the rate to the farmer, on farm loans, cover- 
ing all charges, is 6 to 614, per cent., and on “ over-the- 
counter ” loans at the banks, 8 to 10 per cent. 


In Minneapolis at the present time the discount rate 
at the banks, on best indorsed commercial paper, is 
5¥, to 6 per cent. That is, business houses having the 
lughest credit are paying these rates, whether they 
borrow $5,000 or $100,000; and at the same time a 
southern Minnesota farmer may go to the bank at 
his home town and borrow $100 on his unsecured note 
at 6 to 7 per cent. Credits and rates of interest, in a 
broad sense, follow economic principles, and neither is 
likely to be materially changed by innovations such 
as rural credit or co-operative credit banks. The latter 
have been of great benefit to agricultural communities 
in European countries, and they perhaps might be in 
some parts of the United States, but not in the North- 
west, 





GLACIER PARK AND ITS WONDERS 


The New Government Reservation where Tourist and Peigan Fraternize 






$20 other country has such a remark- 
333 able chain of national parks as the 
United States. Each of these play- 
grounds which Uncle Sam has dedi- 
cated to the people is entirely dis- 
similar from the other, and, in some 
ey respects, Glacier Park, the newest 
woof the government’s nature pre- 

SY serves, is the most distinctive of the 
collection. So much is this the case that in the third 
year of its existence (it was created by Act of Con- 
gress in 1910) seven thousand tourists registered at its 
two gateways—Glacier Park station, Montana, on the 
castern side of the Continental Divide, and Belton, 
Montana, which is on the Pacifie slope of the Rockies. 
The backbone of the mighty range extends from the 
Canadian boundary thirty miles through the middle 
of the park, the area of which is somewhat larger 
than the state of Rhode Island. 

In providing for the accomodation of tourists in the 
park, log-chilet villages have been built at convenient 
distances apart. These are after the Swiss stvle of 
architecture and they lend a picturesqueness to the 
wild surroundings. These unique timber lodges are 
situated_on the shores of the larger lakes, of which 
there are 250 in the park. These placid bodies of land- 
locked water are fed by sixty living glaciers, the 
largest of which is Blackfoot Glacier, five miles in 
breadth. 

Five means of travel may be resorted to in touring 
the park: automobile and horse stage, by which the 
main points of interest connected by highways are to 
he reached; launches. which ply the big lakes in their 
canyon-like basins between mountains towering five 
thousand feet above the water level, and those who 
desire to penetrate the mountain recesses and cross 
the Continental Divide can follow the winding trails 
on horseback or afoot. 

The Indian life is another distinctive feature which 
is attractive to the American tourist in these latter 
days of the rapid passing of the red man. ‘The trails 
over whieh tourists now travel are the same hunting 
trails the Indians have followed up the mouwntain- 
sides for thousands of years in their chase of big game. 

The older Peigan braves relate some wonderful 
stories of buffalo-hunting expeditions. The Peigans 
were among the most renowned buffalo-hunters of the 
Indian race. They lived close to the Rockies because 
it was there the big herds sought shelter and feed 
during the winter months. The old Indians to this 
day point out passes in the mountains which formed 
natural runways through which their hunting parties 








drove their prey by the 
hundreds until the fren- 
zied animals would 
crowd themselves over 
the cliffs to slaughter. 
Thus the Indians ob- 
tained their supply of 
winter meat, and skins 
for clothing and with 
which to make their 
tepees. 

Henee the reason for 
the famous buffalo or 
grass dance which still 
is religiously indulged 
in by the Blackfoot 
tribe. The Indians, 
who were so dependent 
upon the buffalo for 
food, raiment, and shel- 
ter, held the grass 
dance as an appeal to 
the Great Spirit, think- 
ing he would be pleased 
and send plenty of rain 
to make the grass grow 
luxuriously so that the 
buffalo would come into 














their country to browse, 
and thus afford the red 
man opportunity to get 
what he needed to eat 
and wear. 

The reservation of these Indians adjoins Glacier 
Park on the east, but the Indians spend much of their 
time roaming through the park itself, that they may 
gratify their desire to meet the tourists and have the 
white people enjoy their grotesque dances and weird 
ceremonies in the tepee camps which they set up for 
that diversion. 

No other national park in Unele Sam’s domain offers 
such opportunity of obtaining an intimate knowledge 
of the Indian and his home life. The highest honor 
the Peigans have to bestow upon the white people is 
their ceremony of adopting into their tribe those to 
whom they take a liking. 

This same region of the Rockies is also much 
esteemed as a fisherman’s paradise. Inside the park 
proper is to be found some of the best trout-fishing 
in the world. Expert dry-fly exponents say so, at 
least. The United States government has very wisely 
put a check upon the fisherman in these virgin 


Peigans riding from their encampment to greet a tourist party 


waters, limiting the catch of each to twenty-five 
lish a day. 

Most striking of all things about this wonderland 
upon the roof of the continent is that it seems to be 
one of the earth’s notable haunts of longevity for 
man and wild beast alike. Many of the Peigans are 
very old men. ‘The most recent evidence that the 
fountain of youth flows from the reof of the continent 
eomes in the presentation to the outside world, by a 
big-game hunting party, of horns from one of the 
oldest elk of which there is any history. These horns 
have a spread of nearly five feet. An Indian, who 
gives his age as ninety-four, says that when he 
was a boy there was a gigantie elk the braves 
of his tribe used to seek, but which always eluded 
them until finally this mammoth animal came to be 
regarded reverently as a favorite of the Great Spirit 
sent forth to taunt the red man. It may be that this 
is the same one. 
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A view in Glacier Park taken from the chalet village of Cut Bank 
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THE BOOK OF 


THE WEEK 


Mrs. Herbert Parsons’s “ The Old-fashioned Woman” 


PARSONS has_indomitably 
se brought together in this volume 





x ferent places. 
8 the social inferiority of women in 
every period of history, at every 
Y stage of civilization. It is a com- 
pilation of concrete instances from 
ethnology, myths, religions, ancient 
and modern histories, the Greek and Latin classies, 
the patristic writings. modern literature, to-day’s 
newspapers, and her own experience. Evideniiy she 
has been taking notes these many years on everything 
she read, heard, or saw that implied the slightest dis- 
esteem of woman or discrimination between her and 
man. She has plainly resolved that nothing. shall 
cscape her. Accordingly her notes range all the way 
from some dark early slander, as that God made 
woman out of a monkey’s tail, down to such a 
modern every-day injustice as that which permits a 
man, if excited, to say “ Hell!” and a woman only 
* Goodness gracious!” 

She begins as far back as could in reason be ex- 
pected. She begins indeed with Kashatsko Hakatidise, 
showing that the creation of this first Hindu woman 
was an afterthought, just as the creation of woman 
was an afterthought among the Hebrews and among 
the Wichita Indians. She comes down to the wife 
of the United States Senator who made her sit by 
him at a White House dinner and begrudged her the 
necessary carfare on going about the town. In_be- 
tween are numberless squaws, bushwomen, Roman 
brides, nuns, fianecées, concubines, vestal virgins, Zulu 
and Fifth Avenue débutantes, chaperons of Newport. 
chaperons of New Guinea, women and girls, tame or 
wild, all of whom bear upon them the ineffaceable 
brand of social inequality. And since she does not pro- 
claim her purpose, or generalize upon her facts, or 
propound new theories, or dream new dreams, some 
people will doubtless be wondering what she is about. 
For my part I can only guess at her purpose, but 1 
am quite sure of the value of the results. 

It is a book that broadens the basis of induction, 
whereas the usual book on woman narrows it down. 
It makes the material not only accessible but inviting. 
It can be read by people of light literary character 
with scarcely any pain. Any one who is at all 
familiar with those small but sweeping volumes which 
deal with the subject of woman in general will see 
the importance of this. In the whole range of gigan- 
tesque journalism, in all our literature of inverted 
pyramids, there is nothing quite so topheavy as the 
usual book on Woman in General. Men_do not think 
of Woman in General till just as they are about to 
go to press. In their private lives they are too con- 
founded by women in particular for any of these wider 
certainties. Time and again have I asked this ques- 
tion, and no one will explain: What so distends man’s 
thoughts of woman when on the point of publication 
and at no other time? By what apocolocyntosis, or 
pumpkin-change, as one might say, should the head of 
a Mr. G. K. Chesterton comprise of a sudden a 
‘Female Cosmos” merely because he wants to write 
an article? By what miraculous enlargement was an 
entire Superwoman squeezed ‘into the tight, three- 
cornered intellect of Mr. Bernard Shaw? For some of 
the most charming writers of our day seem subject to 
this strange inflation. 

Whatever one may think of feminism, there is at 
least vivacity about it, and it does not bring such 
weariness to the human mind as does its deadly 
opposite. One may not love feminism and yet admit 
that hominism is werse. Hominism is a new term, I 
believe, but it seems at present needful because of the 
new turn in our affairs. The hominist is that sex- 
patriot of faint heart who scolds in a vague and 
general way the Modern Woman. He has not learned 
the simple lesson that it is necessary to take some 
pains himself if he would inflict any pain upon the 
foewoman. Goaded by fear of Modern Woman he 
hursts with spontaneous generalization into print, and 
usually concludes with the advice that Woman in 
General should in a general sort of way try and 
be charming. Actual women seem not to enter the 
mind of the hominist. Once visited, perhaps, by Ruth, 
Penelope, and a female relative long deceased, his 
mind is now deserted save for a few mottoes and the 
rush of the wind in empty spaces. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the key te a hominist is his wife. I once met an 
Indiana hominist whose belicf in woman’s innate 
worseness was intense, and his expression of it very 
hitter. The sweep of his words astonished every one, 
so vast was the experience that they implied. Whence 
came that mighty certitude. we wondered, and that 
clear and sure though painful picture of an entire sex? 
And we went on wondering till one day it happened 
that we saw him with his wife. And his mind soared 
in the same way about the subject of domestic service. 
Domestic service of itself, said he, was enough to show 
that anarchy was near us, and he described the 
upward rush of the proletariat and drew a_ horrid 
picture of mob-rule, which was followed, I think, by 
a reign of thirty tyrants, all of them trades-union 
men, and this in turn by race extinction, and it was all 
to come about much sooner than any one except him- 
self expected. And again people admired him, and 
wondered how he knew, till one day some one dined 
with him and noticed that his maid sat through the 
dinner in a rocking-chair and rose to pass things only 
on his supplication, and even then with evident 
hauteur. Thus does the broadest hominism often rest 
on the sharp point of a single instance. But to pro- 
ceed to my purpose. I wish to contrast these findings 
of Mrs. Parsons with the best fruits of current 
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hominism. Now I know of no better type of hominist 
than one Dr. Andrew McPhail, a Scotchman,. with some 
powers of sarcasm and very unusual skill in handling 
werds, who on every subject but Woman seemed some- 
thing of a man. His Essays on Fallacy appeared in 
1910 and are to-day distinctly remembered. ‘Two of 
the essays were on Woman in General, and they were 
the ones most widely quoted. Dr. McPhail believed 
in the doctrine of compulsory charm and in a few 
well-chosen words from the Bible, mainly from the 
writings of St. Paul. At the thought of some new 
kind of woman that he had imagined, Dr. MePhail 
was alternately angry and alarmed. Sometimes he 
would say she was, like the Hanoverian rat, sure to 
exterminate the older species. Again he would taunt 
her with sterility and say she was dying out. Some- 
times she would seem to him a noxious weed soon to 
be uprooted; at others he would shrink from ler as 
from a giantess. Now and then he would refer to her 
as an insect. Kpithets that seemed to destroy one an- 
other were seized by him in the apparent hope of de- 
stroying her. Nor was it all plain who she was or 
what precisely was the matter with her. One could 
only see that he was laboring under great excitement 
for which apparently there was neither cause nor cure. 
Yet each sentence taken by itself was vigorous and 
rather interesting. It even seemed to have a mean- 
ing when you forgot the sentences that went before. 

Great is the glory of that woman, said Dr. McPhail, 
who is least talked of for good or evil among men. 
He was thinking of the high times of Pericles. Great 
then is the glory of New Ireland girls—to draw on the 
pages of Mrs. Parsons. They are “shut up in dark 
cages for four or five years.” Greater still is the 
glory of the Ot Damons of Borneo. “They may be 
kept as long as seven years in their special hut.” 
And there are many others who ought to share in the 
glory that was Greece—according to Mrs. Parsons: 

“When a Teh-ta girl of Burma passes a boy, she 
must not look at him. . . 

“A Thlinket Indian girl must not stir out, except 
after dark, and then only with her mother. ... 

“A Loango Bantu youth dare not speak to a girl 
except before her mother... . 

“Were a lad to offer a Greenland girl anything, 
even a pinch of snuff, she would be affronted.” 

Dr. McPhail remains for the most part Greek or 
severely Biblical. 

“The two great Greek poems, says he, are full of 
heroic affection, and, indeed, are founded upon it. It 
was the meekness and submission of the women which 
created the heroism of the men.” 

He mentions Helen, Briseis, Penelope, Arete, Clytem- 
nestra, and Chloris. Mrs. Parsons has collected many 
other instances of meekness. There is, for example, the 
meekness of the royal widows in the cemetery of Bu- 
ganda: 

“Some sitting on their haunches rocking to and fro, 
others crawling stealthily about the place, others ar- 
ranging fresh grass on the floor of the tomb, and still 
others sitting mute and motionless as mummies.” 

There is much meekness among the Arunta women: 

“Tf a brother-in-law met an Arunta widow out in 
the bush acting as if nothing had happened, hunting 
for “yams,” for example, he would be justified in 
spearing her.” 

The Ewe women are also meek. The Ewe term 
for mother is ‘“ She-Who-Stays-in-the-House.” And 
“in the great houses of ancient Mexico, if the 
women went one step without the door of their own 
apartments, they were punished, as were those who 
looked up or behind them. The Babylonian woman 
who ‘ gadded about’ was thrown into the water.” 

Penelope, who, as Dr. McPhail remarks, was casily 
greater that Ulysses, was content not to meddle in 
men’s affairs. So are many others, according to Mrs. 
Parsons, and still one seldom hears of the heroism of 
their husbands, and as yet no Odyssey has appeared. 

“Should a Queensland woman touch or even look at 
a death bone—a bone for murder by magic—she would 
straightway fall sick. So would a Mendi woman of 
Sierra Leone who found out the Poro secret society 
mysteries. Any Jabim woman of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land who saw the sacred flutes used in the initiation 
rites would die.” 

Let us grasp if we can Dr. McPhail’s ideas as to 
what a woman should be and then see if Mrs. Par- 
sons does not find them fully realized in all parts of 
the world to-day. “ Self-reliance,” says Dr. McPhail, 
“is the most deadly gift which the female of this race 
can possess.” The Greek view was right, that ‘“ what- 
ever a woman is or does, it is the fault of the man.” 
She that has a veil on her head wears authority on 
her head. Women are “more unhappy now than 
when they lived in trees.” They are consumed by “a 
feverish desire to do something” which is “a sign of 
the malady of the age.” Accordingly they seem now 
like “dogs in a dance” or “ monkeys sedulous at sew- 
ing.” They also resemble the potato bug and the San 
José scale. Says St. Paul, “TI suffer not a woman to 
usurp authority over a man, but to be in silence.” 
Let there be modest apparel, sobriety, and good works. 
Let woman move in continual quietness and_ suffer 
long. Let her remember that “favor is deceitful and 
beauty vain.” Let her be eternally mysterious; for 
even Byron after his long research confessed that she 
was mysterious. The veil is now rent and the woman 
is ashamed: 

“Gentleness and goodness and continual quietness 
and beauty of nature are always mysterious.” 

Beware of the “rude comradeship of athletics.” 
yoethe’s Faust mastered himself by means of the 
eternal feminine. Back to the mystery; back to 


charm; back to those simple times: 
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“So simple that the suitors for the greatest heroine 
cf all times lay upon the ground without her door, 
and cast scraps of food to their snarling dogs.” 

Then were men resolute to die for their country; 
then was the fear of the gods strong upon them. The 
woman who will prevail is the effeminate woman. Let 
her obey the law of kindness, then doth the husband’s 
heart safely trust in her. The woman who will pre- 
vail is she “who envieth not, who vaunteth not her- 
self and is not puffed up, who does not behave her- 
self unseemly, who seeketh not her own, who thinketh 
no evil, beareth all things, and is not easily pro- 
voked.” With these good scriptural words he leaves 
the subject. 

Now I do not for a moment suppose that Mrs. Par- 
sons set out with the design of finding the right sort 
of woman for Dr. McPhail, still less with any notion 
of bringing the two together; but she could quite 
wonderfully, it seems to me. appease his appetite. She 
can show him the woman of his heart almost any- 
where. Indeed, the book is largely made up of what 
cought to seem to Dr. McPhail exceedingly good news. 

Woman “ vaunteth not herself” among the Zulus. 
A Zulu woman, says Mrs. Parsons, may not speak 
her husband’s name. If she does, she is likely to be 
charged with witcheraft and killed. Consider also the 
Ainu. He refers to his wife as “ my slow of foot” or 
“my persen at the lower side of the hearth.” And 
then the Tuyang. He speaks of his wife as “the 
mean one of the inner room,” or “my dull thorn,” or 
“the thorn in my ribs.” 

The woman of Fiji “ seeketh not her own ”— 

“In Fiji and several other cannibalistic communi- 
ties, human flesh is an exclusively masculine dish.” 

Tn Central Australia woman is “ not puffed up ”— 

“'To insure wifely docility most of the men of Cen- 
tral Australia carry a magic knout in their wallets. 
The mere sight of it terrifies an offending woman; the 
stroke of it she believes to be fatal.” 

Charm, mystery, veil on the head, walking in quiet- 
ness, are all still plentiful, sometimes with cannibal- 
ism, sometimes without. And why regret the passing 
of the Greek and Hebrew meek ones? Are there not 
Thlinkets even meeker? And sweet natures on the 
upper Congo and among the Tshi, Wagogo, Kaya- 
Kaya, Aleuts, Bantu, Ostiaks, and Yaraibanna— 
sweet feminine natures absolutely unspoiled? Was 
Penelope, after all, a whit more pious or self-effacing 
than a quite ordinary, every-day modern Koniag? 

“In Alaska a Koniag woman fasts and lies wrapped 
in a bearskin in a corner of her hut when her husband 
goes whaling. Such self-sacrifice insures him a good 
kill, just as we have seen that in many another com- 
munity “sympathy ” in wives is a guarantee of suc- 
cess to husbands ‘ away on business.’ ” 

This is enough to show the contrast in method. 
Mrs. Parsons is not telling people what to do about 
woman. She is merely trying to find out what the 
situation is and to enlarge the area of accessible in- 
formation, which she makes interesting by her way 
of presenting it and by the amusing analogies she finds 
in our present-day life. Dr. McPhail, on the other 
hand, dees not care in the least what the situation is, 
and does most emphatically tell woman what she 
ought to do, though on the next page he seems to for- 
get it. At one point he calls upon all the right kind 
of women, addressing them this time as bees to be- 
come executioners of the wrong kind of women and to 
fall with cold-blooded, virgin fury upon the “ great, 
idle, sugary-mouthed drones unconscious on the mel- 
liferous walls.” This in another mood he finds in- 
adequate, for he says the only desirable form of 
society is that in which every woman dresses skins. 
Even this would not satisfy him, for he remarks else- 
where that women are never happy unless they live in 
trees. And having brought modern woman and his 
readers into the trees, he leaves them and goes his 
way muttering Bible words. 

Now on a vast and complex subject, at the present 
time somewhat riotously debated by groups of mad 
folk on either side, which of these methods seems the 
more reasonable—Mrs. Parsons’s plan of further in- 
quiry or Dr. MecPhail’s process of closing the mind? 
I do not raise the question of feminism? This is a 
question merely of mental behavior. Ought any one’s 
mind to behave as Dr. McPhail’s does, whether toward 
weman or toward anything else? Are his words the 
issue of continuous thinking or do they come from a 
succession of little inner jumps? He does not really 
want all idle women killed. He does not really want 
all women to dress skins. He does not himself care 
especially for tree-women and probably never knew 
a man that did. Simple, sweet natures such as he 
imagines in the times of Homer, such as now no doubt 
abound along the Congo, would on the whole rather 
bore him, I believe. And if the women of his family 
or acquaintance were anywhere nearly so reduced to 
the simplicities as his words would seem to require, 
it is he in all probability that to-day would be living 
in a tree. To what extent does he seek or relish those 
tender, meek Loango Bantu simplicities in his con- 
versation with actual womankind? 

Mrs. Parsons, on the other hand, does not advise a 
massacre which she might on second thoughts regret. 
She does not carry anybody up a tree. She does not 
settle the whole nature of man or the whole future of 
woman, or in any part of the present volume assert 
for immediate literary purposes the precise opposite 
of what she means. In short she goes about the busi- 
ness in the way that Dr. McPhail as hominist would 
call peculiar in the male. And I doubt if any reason- 
able person on trial by his peers would hesitate long 
if he were free to choose between the two- for a 
juryman, 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE OPERA SEASON 


HERE was considerable excitement in the little 
T city when it was announced that arrangements 

for a season of grand opera had been made by 
certain enterprising individuals who realized the up- 
lifting qualities of music upon the human spirit, as 
well as upon box-office prices. Several of the leading 
singers of the day had been secured, and an advertising 
campaign of great magnitude was_ instituted, con- 
spicuous among the features of which was a fine dis- 
play three-sheet poster of “Madame Hortense Voca- 
lini,” the leading diva of the day. 

The great night came, and Madame Vocalini was at 
her best, indulging the marvelous qualities of her 
great voice in a spirit of enthusiasm for the role of 
Lucia which awoke the house to a high pitch of 
appreciation. Everybody was delighted save one 
herny-handed son of toil, who, after the fall of the 
curtain on the second act, approached the box-oflice and 
demanded his money back. 





* HAVE YOU BEEN EATING ONIONS?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘HERE IS A QUARTER. WOULD YOU MIND STEPPING 
OUT AND EATING ONE?” 


“Want vour money back?” queried the astonished 
manager. “What for? Haven't we delivered the 
voods?” 

‘No, b’gosh, ve hain’t!” said the disgruntled con- 
sumer. “I didn’t come here to hear that there lady 
holler, and sereech, and yell the top of her head off. 
I come to see her dive, and. by hokey! ye hain’t even 
preduced a tank fer her to dive inter, an’ what’s more, 
after lookin’ at her a couple 0’ times I don’t believe 
she kin dive without splashin’ watter all over the 
erchestry.” 

Ilis meney was returned. 


UNCLE HIRAM ON EDUCATION 


Ya-as, I know thet eddication is a gol-derned use- 
ful thing, and the gal thet goes to collidge makes 
a wife fit fer a king. She’s ez graceful ez thet 
animile they call the fair gazelle, an’ ye’d think 
her pa an’ ma to home was mighty fine an’ swell. 
I am glad to think my Mandy’s had a chance 
to fill her head with the fine an’ splendid idees 
of the gal thet’s collidge-bred. But I cannot help 
but wonder what ’ll happen in her life when she 
comes back here to settle ez a busy farmer’s wife. 

Makes me preud to set an’ listen, an’ to watch her 
when she speaks all them langwidges peculiar of 
the Latins and the Greeks; an’ my soul is filled 
with pleasure when I hear her talkin’ French 
*bout ez easy’s if “twas nothin’ but a-fallin’ off a 
bench. She can talk for ‘leven hours on the ways 
of ancient Rome, an’ in Punie wars and_ sich 
things she is very much at home. But. b’gosh, 
I sometimes wonder what ‘Il happen when she 
tries for to please a hungry farmer with a batch 
0’ punkin pies! 

She can tell ve “bout old Plato, an’ thet feller 
Socrates, and there’s nothin’ thet can stump her 
when it comes to ologies. You should hear her 
on the subject of The Origin of Man back in days 
before old Adam or his garden-sass began. Why, 
she goes back past the monkeys to a sort of 
early worm not much bigger than a dust-mote, 
which she calls the same a germ. But I cannot 
help a-wond’rin’ ef that sort o’ learned lore is 
a-goin’ to cheer her sperrit when she scrubs the 
kitchin floor! 

She’s a subject called Eugeenies thet she talks about 
all day—it’s a curious sort o’ theery, an’ I cannot 
truly say thet I understand it wholly, but it 
seems to have to do with a perfect sort of 
infant of a kind ye never knew but are sure 
to find a-waitin’, if we’re careful to select for 
its parents two young people thet’s in every 
way correct—but I wonder ef she'll find thet them 
Eugeenics can be wrong when her own red-headed 
freckled little skeezicks comes along! 
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Ya-as, my Mandy’s eddicated, an’ Um mighty glad 
she be, and they ain’t no use denyin’ she’s the 
pride o° ma an’ me. Epicteties, Diectetics—all 
o them is useful things, and Eugeenics comes 
in handy for the gals that marry kings. But 
ve see my Mandy’s plighted to Hi Wilber’s oldest 
kid—he’s a big shock-headed feller with few 
brains inside his lid—and it kind o’ makes me 
wonder how them eddicated queens is a-goin’ to 
look majestic when it comes to cookin’ beans! 

Horace Dopp Gastir. 





* ARE YOU THE OWNER OF TITS HOUSE?” 
*Yes, ('mM THE JANITOR. WHAT DO YOU WANT?” 


DISQUALIFIED 

‘I’m very sorry,” said Mrs. Dubbs, to the applicant 
for a position as her chauffeur, “ but you won’t do. 
[ like your looks, and your references are fine, but 
I can’t employ you.” 

“What seems to be the trouble?” asked the as- 
pirant. 

“You don’t fit our last chauffeur’s furs, and | 
couldn't possibly afford a new set,” said Mrs. Dubbs. 








OMAN 


CZIKNEW a very wise man who be- 
@ lieved that if a man were permitted 
to make all the ballads, he need 
not care who should make the laws 
of a nation.” So wrote Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun to the Marquis 
of Montrose; but that was two 
hundred years ago, in the age 
when men wore knee breeches and 
long stockings and fastened their shoes with silvez 
buckles and went forth to make love with the guitar, 
or, with the lance in place, charged with desperate 
valor offending windmills. That was, indeed, before 
the world had grown up. Writing now, old Andrew 
would doubtless say to his correspondent: “ Let me 
make the paper patterns of a people and I care not 
who shall make their laws.” The machines that talk 
and hear and fly, Niagara harnessed to turbine wheels, 
ships of steel that float as if they were feathers on 
the face of quiet waters, women marching for prin- 
ciple, and men fighting for plunder are all valuable or 
interesting enough in their way and place; but really 
the simple things are the great things, and at the 
head of the list of great discoveries or inventions of 
these last times is the paper pattern which has dif- 
fused the civilization of dress throughout this and 
other lands. Until it came there was chaos, and men 
or women in the mass were without form and void. 

It was then that the philosophy of endurance laid 
down this maxim, “It doesn’t matter how you look 
so long as you're good.” That was the time when 
the inverted bowl was the sign of high tonsorial art in 
the family, when the outer seams of the trousers  in- 
variably discovered a disposition to be neighborly by 
crossing over the instep, and when the frocks of the 
women, speaking generally again and of course, never 
hang exactly right, and the religiously inclined, con- 
scicus of the imperfections of their apparel, sang with 
the spirit and the understanding, * Heaven is my 
home.” Then came the paper pattern, evangel of these 
lofty times, carrying with it into the remotest places 
light and comfort, so that, however plain the material 
and poor the wearer, no one need be out of the fashion, 
whatever it may be. 

It does not matter whither one travels nowadays, he 
will find the styles, iong skirts or short. big buttons 
er none, whele bolt or hobble. stiff and formal or 
languishing and familiar; but, whatever it is. it is the 
one thing all the women seem to know, and with no 
protest except from “lean and slipper’d pantaloon ” 
or gentle relict of a gentler age. However inartistic 
and emphatic the cut and cloth, * the Fashion ” is the 
thing that is not affected by the fighting of Turk and 
Bulear. the fugitive law in Mexico, or the change of 
residents at Washington. 

Nearly everything that the women wear detracts 
from their own endearing charms; they do so many 
things to speil themselves—if they could be spoiled, 
reallyv—and we bow down to the inevitable and = im- 
possible, hoping that the time will come when the men 
will fix the style. forgetting that the greatest of the 
Frenchmen was not Robespierre nor yet Bonaparte, 
but Worth. the man milliner, who will be a long time 
in Purgatory if reparation is to be made there for the 
deeds done in the body. As Pahson John Jasper said, 
“the sun do move.” and it “do.” as witness the recent 
efforts that have been made by certain benefactors of 





FARM LAND 


URING the past few years farm 
mortgages have been growing in 
popularity among investors. The 
life-insurance companies, the larg- 
est and probably the most scientific 
single class of investors in_ this 
country, bear out this assertion in 
their statements of assets. In 1911 
the stock holdings of 180 companies 
were reduced by one-fifth. Mortgage holdings in- 
creased over 14 per cent. and bond holdings increased 
less than 7 per cent. 

Any investor may go out and lend his money on 
a farm, but it will net pay him to do it. Only a few 
of the largest insurance companies which invest mil- 
lions in mortgages every vear find it profitable to lend 
direct to the farmer. The transaction is not only 
handled with Jess expense to both borrower and 
lender, but with more safety and less care to both 
by companies specializing in that business. 

The farm mortgage loan company shows confidence 
in its wares by first investing it own money, as does 
any merchant. in the mortgage note of the farmer. 
After the sale of the security to the insurance com- 
pany, savings-bank, or private investor, the company 
continues to look out for the interests of its client 
by seeing that the taxes. insuranee premiums. and 
interest are promptly paid. It cares for the many 
little details, the neglect of any one of which by the 
inexperienced investor, who is not in a position to 
keep in touch with his loan, might result in consid- 
erable annoyance. Right here should be noted the 
sharp distinction between the investment house which 
buys and sells its securities with its own funds and 
the farm-mortgage broker with little or no financial 
responsibility. The latter sells the loan on com- 
mission and has no interest further than the col- 
lection of his commission in each transaction. 

The permanence and indestructibility of land itself 
gives a primal security to the well-selected farm 
mortgage which can scarcely be equaled by any other 





AND THE PATTERN 


BY J. C. HEMPHILL 


the race to strike for Americans, and therefore for the 
world, a new note in the things our women must wear 
if they would be “in the fashion.” Really the highest 
art is the art of “good dressing” and the man or 
woman who can make the homely look heavenly and 
the hollow to seem like the hills and the. crooked to 
appear to be straight, the long to be short, the fat 
to be fragile, and the dumpy to rejoice in obliterated 
lines, is greater than if he had been awarded a foreign 
embassy or she had been admitted to ail the rights of 
citizenship. 

One of the most useful functions of the dressmaker 
is the conversation he makes. Life would not be 
worth living if people could not talk, and there is 
more talk about clothes than about anything else in 
the world. It is: ‘“ Did you see how Betty had her 
lair dressed?” or “ Wasn’t that a wonderful hat 
Joanna wore to-day?” or “I should think the Presi- 
dent would send a special message to Congress recom- 
mending that a law be passed making it a jail offense 
for any woman to wear long hat-pins to hold her bon- 
net and rats together; down in Boston there is a fine 
of $100 for every such offense unless the woman wears 
a knob on the point of her hat-pin.” 

{t is not known at this time of writing whether or 
not the paper pattern is entitled to second-class 
postage rates, except when it is sent through the news- 
papers; but if it is not it should be given all possible 
privileges, Congressmen would find it, especially in 
the woman-suffrage states, a far better vote-getter 
than new varieties of seed, that will not come up 
except when soil and climate and seasons exactly 
suit, and there is far better reason why the paper pat- 
tern, diffusing information upon one of the most im- 
portant and intimate questions affecting the general 
happiness, should have the franking privilege than 
there is why members of Congress should take twenty 
cents a mile for their traveling expenses when they 
only pay the railroads three or five. 

This is not the place, however, for the discussion of 
political questions; nor is this article intended to do 
more than exalt the paper pattern as a great agent 
cf civilization. It has come to stay, and, if it would 
only stand in with the inventors of new models for 
hats and gowns, and slip in occasionally a few plain 
suggestions, all the old souls in the country would be 
brought into touch with Style. whatever it might be. 
Style changes constantly. What is “ fashionable” to- 
day. it would never do to wear to-morrow, and the 
hobble skirt of yesterday is almost as far away as the 
hangings Cleopatra affected when she was drifting on 
the Nile. Next week or next year, perchance, the most 
newly discovered mummy will give out from her cere- 
ments ideas of the demure which will take the fashion- 
able faney by storm. Only a little while ago the style 
in dressing the hair could not have been more painful 
to the artistic eye—why, nobody could understand 
exactly, unless the women who started the style had 
lost their capillary covering or the men who misdi- 
rected the proceedings had cornered the hair market 
among the dead and vanished Incas or in the land of 
the Pharaohs. There has been an improvement in this 
feature of personal adornment, but art will not have 
reached its highest point, strange to say, until it has 
back-tracked to the time when the little girls wore 
curls and their elders dressed their hair as if it be- 
ionged to them, and the woman’s face never looked 


AS A_ BASIS 


BY STUART W. WELLS 


form of investment. Looking at the farmer as a 
producer of goods and the land as his means of pro- 
duction, just as we would look at a manufacturing 
plant, we are immediately impressed with the especial 
stability of his business. The idea of over-production 
is no longer thought of in connection with staple 
farm crops. They are placed upon a market eager 
for them at remunerative prices. The farm mortgage 
is no more a sign of lack of prosperity than is the 
note given by the merchant for his goods or the bonds 
issued by a railroad or industrial corporation. On 
the other hand, his ability to command the additional 
capital which may be profitably employed in his busi- 
ness is rather an actual evidence of the farmer’s 
prosperity. The steady growth in the value of farm 
lands, which will continue with the increase of popu- 
lation and the improvement of methods of farming, 
gives a farm mortgage a widening margin of safety. 
The end of the “ homestead era” and the increasing 
ratio between the demand for and the supply of farm 
produce in this country assures the investor that the 
profits of the farmer, with which mortgages are paid, 
are not liable to decrease. 

The reports of the life-insurance companies, which 
hold one-third of the farm mortgages in this coun- 
try. show that the companies having the largest pro- 
portion of farm loans on their security lists receive 
the highest average rate of return from their invest- 
ments as a whole. This is a clear illustration of the 
higher interest to be had from farm mortgages than 
other classes of scund investment. The safety of the 
comparatively high-rate mortgages is seldom ques- 
tioned. and the prevalent idea has been that the 
greater return was a compensation for the limited 
marketability. This phase has heen subject to con- 
siderable exaggeration. and the fact is that, while they 
do not agree to do so in advance, a few of the best 
mortgage companies make a practice of repurchasing 
their mortgages. During financial crises it is hard 
to realize on any sort of securities: but the farm 
mortgage may be carried at par through periods 
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so lovely and divine as when it was framed in the 
sunbonnet. 

That was the day when the elderly ladies wore caps 
made of laces and filmy things; it was the day, also, 
when the men were brave and chivalry was not dead 
in the land; when the young men respected the old, 
and the young women took their mothers into their 
confidence; the day when the domestic virtues were 
exalted and there was no “smart set” and the muck- 
raker was unknown; the day when the candidate for 
office was not elected because he was “ strong with the 
boys,” but when merit was the test of fitness; the 
day before the expert at bridge—indeed, it was before 
bridge had been invented—and cleverness at trumps 
was not esteemed the highest culture. It will- come 
back, because there was something really worth hav- 
ing in it. The world goes round and round and what 
was will be; only this, that the fire purges the dross 
and leaves the gold. So that we shall get back to the 
time when the woman of society knew equally well 
how to sing a song, dance the minuet, drink a toast. 
or roast a fowl. The schools are teaching now the 
domestic accomplishments once taught at home, and 
in the fullness of time. never fear, we shall get back 
to some of the better things of a simpler age; an age 
in which wealth accumulated slowly and men did not 
decay. 

The women are to save the country, after all; not 
ly the privilege of the ballot, but by the right to rule 
in the home. There are volumes to be written about 
her—of what she has done, of what she is doing, of 
what she can do. How she can make and does make a 
dollar go farther than any man could hope—which 
proves that she is the economist of the ages; of how 
she “keeps her bonnet on straight ” when it comes to 
deciding between what is right and what is wrong— 
which proves that she is the greatest moral force 
among all the agents of civilization; of how she knows 
by instinct, if not by study, a fraud when she sees him 
and a lie when it is told, however plastered it be with 
the cleverness of man’s deceiving—which proves that 
she is the greatest detective the Truth has ever had; 
of how she has suffered and can suffer, not personal 
discomforts and deprivations to which she is accus- 
tomed, but misunderstanding of her true relation to 
organized society—which has made her the sacrifice 
of the werld. All this opens a wide field for comment 
and reflection: dainty little pictures of domestic 
peace; horrible impressionist drawings of what the 
women of our own country have endured for love and 
patriotism and conscience; amusing bits of the humor- 
ous things they do at times in which they are inno- 
cent as sincere, and thrilling stories of deeds of daring 
and endurance which put to shame the boasting of 
“the other sort” about which “the other sort” have 
luilt up libraries and labeled them * The History of 
the World” with * the world” really left out; for, as 
Thomas Campbell sang— 


“The world was sad. the garden was a wild, 
And man. the hermit sigh’d—till woman smiled!” 


She, or some of lier, at least, will think that this is 
very foolish, and it does look a little that way; but 


- she may think better of it after all the foibles as well 


as the facts have been brought out about her—and how 
much more and better she could have done if she had 
only half tried! 


OF CREDIT 


when it becomes necessary to mark down many other 
negotiable securities. During the tight-money period 
of 1907 one insurance company realized great sums 
quickly on its farm mortgages without the loss of a 
penny of principal by wiring the companies through 
which the securities had been purchased that they 
would allow the borrowers the privilege of prepay- 
ment. Many farmers who had prospered beyond their 
own expectations had the cash and were eager to 
accept the opportunity to pay off their debt. 

Having found a farm-mortgage company worthy of 
his confidence, the investor needs to give little further 
care to the administration of his funds. All the de- 
tails of his investment are looked after in a way which 
he would scarcely be able to equal. At the same time 
he is ina singularly strong position, with an absolute 
control over his investment if he cares to exercise it. 
He is the sole crediter and tolds in his possession the 
note, the mortgage, and other papers, giving him the 
key to the simplest form of secured investment. 

In the West a new development has taken place 
in farm mortgages with the application of the method 
which has for some time been used in funding large 
loans on metropolitan business property. Many ex- 
tensive improved ranches require loans larger than the 
individual investor can conveniently handle, and the 
need is met by issuing bonds of various denominations 
against a blanket mortgage given to trustees cover- 
ing the whole property. The bonds. which are gen- 
erally issued for serial redemption, not only offer the 
investor a choice of maturity, but in many cases en- 
able the capitalist whose stock is as low as $100 to 
participate in a highly profitable farm-mortgage in- 
vestment. 

The growing popularity of the farm mortgage is 
likely to result in persons entering the business whose 
lack of experience may result in the making of poorly 
secured loans, and it is not possible to emphasize 
too strongly, in this connection. the importance to the 
investor of dealing with a company of long experience 
and high reputation. 
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Finance 
BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
On Margin 


The system by which stocks are carried on borrowed money 
is subject to grave abuses, but is no fit subject for legislation 


“Yrs, and now that we’ve got the 
Governor’s signature on the bill making 
stock-manipulation a felony, the next 
thing we’re going to do is to pass a bill 
prohibiting you fellows from carrying 
stocks for your customers on margin.” 
The Albany “reform” legislator—he is 
one of those who worked hardest for the 
passage of the Levy bill—puffed out his 
chest as ke said it. ‘ Yes, sir,” he went on, 
“if vou Stock Exchange people think 
we’re through with you, you’re mistaken. 
Whether we make you incorporate or not, 
we’ve got one more good one to hand you, 
and that’s a bill making margin-trading 
unlawful. We'll get it through just as 
sure as we got through the bill prohibiting 
manipulation.” 

Was he right about it? Out of the anti- 
stock exchange agitation will there come 
a law prohibiting margin trading, the 
carrying of stocks with money borrowed 
from banks? If so, it means a big change 
in the order of things financial. 

Strictly speaking, what does it mean 
to buy stocks “on a margin”? Why, to 
put up only a part of the purchase price 
yourself, getting somebody else to ad- 
vance the rest on the security of what is 
being bought. Then it is no different 
from buying real estate on mortgage, or 
carrying a line of merchandise with money 
borrowed from a bank? Well, there are 
points of difference, but really the theory 
of the thing is exactly the same. You 
want to buy a house, but you haven't 
enough funds, so you give somebody a 
mortgage on it and raise the necessary 
money that way. You want to buy a 
given stock, but for one reason or another 
you don’t want to put up more than a 
certain proportion of the purchase price. 
Se you go to your broker and commission 
lim to get a bank to lend what you need, 
the stock being held as security. What 
is the difference? Really only this, that in 
the case of the purchase on mortgage, 
fluctuations in the market value of the 
security do not count; you cannot be 
asked to put up additional security. In 
the case of the purchase of stocks or 
bends on margin they do. But aside from 
that, the two transactions are practically 
identical. In either instance it is simply 
a case of working with borrowed money. 

Just the same thing is true of the little 
cross-roads store that keeps a loan run- 
ning at the bank, or of the million-dollar 
concern whose “paper” is continuously 
being discounted to the extent of hundreds 
of thousands. It is all one and the same. 
The man who runs the cross-roads store 
hasn’t money enough to pay for the goods 
he keeps in stock, and, so, borrows it from 
the bank. The big concern, big as it is, 
needs. more money than it has, and so 
gets it from the banks on the strength of 
its “paper.” What is happening in each 
case, as a matter of fact, is that business 
is being done “ on margin.” 

In the proposition, then, of carrying 
shares on borrowed money there is noth- 
ing unusual or unbusinesslike; it is only 
what is going en in every kind of business. 
Real estate, raw goods, finished goods, 
every kind of merchandise, in fact, is all 
the time being carried “on margin ”— 
that is to say, on money borrowed from 
banks. Nobody would dream of objecting 
to the practice in these cases. Whence, 
then, comes this feeling against doing the 
same thing in stocks? 

Primarily as a result of the abuses 
which have sprung up in connection with 
the carrying of stocks on margin. What 
abuses? In the first place, the engaging 
in these operations by persons not quali- 
fiel—a direct result of the process having 
heen made too easy. In the second place, 
the engaging in these operations on a 
scale not warranted by the resources of 
those undertaking them—an_ inevitable 
consequence of the banks’ being willing 
to loan too nearly the full market value 
of the collateral. In the third place, the 
fact that because there are always a num- 
ber of persons, some of them totally un- 
qualified and some of them with inadequate 
resources, carrying stocks, operations arti- 
ficially to move share prices up and down, 
are almost constantly under way. 

Most important of these, probably, and 
most potent in bringing margin-trading 
into disrepute and causing a demand that 
it be legislated against, is the engaging in 
these operations by persons not at all 
qualified to do so. To buy real estate on 
margin requires some little knowledge of 
the game and some little standing and 
credit. To buy stocks on margin requires 
neither. There being a commission in 
every transaction for the broker, he sees 
to it that the whole operation is made 
Just as simple and easy as_ possible. 
Enough margin to protect him; that is 
all he cares about, Put up the necessary 








margin and he will attend to all the de- 
tails. The commission you pay covers 
everything. You don’t need to know the 
least thing about it. 

The operation of buying stocks on mar- 
gin having been made so extremely easy, 
and brokers being so ready to do the busi- 
ness for any one having the relatively 
small amount of money required, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that a large 
number of persons should be all the time 
trading on what is a purely gambling 
basis. All over the country there are 
people who deposit margins with their 
brokers in one of the big cities, sending 
in orders to buy and sell which represent 
nothing more than guesses that the stock 
in question will go up or go down. Is it 
any wonder that, however luck may favor 
for a time, such accounts are invariably 
“wiped out” in the long run? 

Well, is it the broker’s fault? Surely it 
is, if he encourages such business. ~ If 
through his customers’ man or his wire 
connections or his ‘ business-getters ” or 
in any other way he sets out to stir up 
business of this sort, surely it is his fault 
when the inevitable happens. Far from 
going afield after “ business” (if you can 
dignify it with the name) the broker 
ought to discourage it in every way pos- 
sible. A good many of them, as a matter 
of fact, do, nowadays. There are lots of 
offices in Wall Street where they won’t 
take “ unintelligent ” accounts. There are 
lots of offices where, if a man sends in 
some money as margin and then begins to 
trade in such a way as to show that he 
doesn’t know what he is doing, he will 
be politely requested to take his account 
elsewhere. A stock broker is in business 
to make money out of commissions 
charged for executing orders and is not 
supposed to be the censor of his clients’ 
morals, but there is unquestionably a 
strong and growing feeling against stir- 
ring up speculation on the part of people 
who don’t know anything about it. 

The second great abuse in connection 
with margin business in stocks is over- 
trading. With the bank willing to lend 
as much as eighty per cent. of the market 
value of the collateral, and the broker 
himself willing to lend at least half of 
the remaining twenty per cent., it is pos- 
sible for the customer to “swing” very 
large amounts of stock on relatively very 
small amounts of money. What is the re- 
sult? That the vast majority of people 
who buy stocks on margin “ overtrade.” 
Required to put up only ten per cent. of 
the purchase price, the average man soon 
finds himself carrying a line of stock which 
is really out of all proportion to his finan- 
cial resources. Especially is this true if 
the market happens to be dull. Day-to- 
day fluctuations being narrow, he gradu- 
ally loses his sense of proportion, finally 
coming to regard a hundred shares as a 
very small amount of stock. On _ the 
strength of two or three thousand dollars 
deposited as margin he will find himself 
carrying three or four hundred shares— 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock, perhaps. Then, when 
the market becomes active and really be- 
gins to fluctuate, the insecurity of the 
position is made manifest and the whole 
amount of the margin quickly wiped out. 

Almost irresistible is this tendeney to 
overtrade. You buy a hundred of some- 
thing, putting up ample margin. The 
stock goes against you a few points. Buy 
another hundred, advises your broker, and 
reduce your average. You do that, and, 
when the stock goes farther against you. 
you do it again. The first thing you know, 
what at the start was a _ conservative 
operation you had the money to see 
through is converted into the rankest 
kind of a gamble. 

Unenviable indeed is the position of the 
man who is trying to carry a greater 
amount of stock on margin than _ his 
means allow, and pitifully small are his 
chances of success. With the greatest pos- 
sible amount of investment acumen, he 
inay have picked out some stock legiti- 
mately entitled to sell higher—and yet 
lose his money. He figures the stock due 
for a rise and buys all of it his broker 
is willing to carry. The expected rise 
comes, but first, as is so often the case, 
there is a final shakeout, a dip of a num- 
ber of points. Worried to death at see- 
ing the price go against him, and knowing 
how little of a setback he is able to stand, 
he sells out just before the real rise be- 
gins. Then, as the stock goes up, as he 
figured it would, he is in the pleasant posi- 
tion not only of not being “ aboard,” but 
of lying helplessly on his back on the plat- 
form as the train pulls out. 

Ts it the brokers’ fault that their cus- 
tomers overtrade? Sometimes no, gene- 
rally yes, The mere fact that the client 





wants to over-extend himself doesn’t “ let 
the broker out”—not by any means. 
Time and again he has seen such opera- 
tions carried to their inevitable conclusion. 
It is his business to see to it that they 
don’t happen; to refuse, if necessary, to 
handle the business. Let the broker point 
out to his customer the danger in what 
he proposes to do, and nine times in 
ten nothing further will need be said 
about it. 

The great trouble, of course, has always 
been that the greater the amount of 
trading the greater the amount of com- 
missions, and that many brokers, thus, 
have encouraged activity on the part of 
clients, even where it was plainly a case 
of overtrading. But, as in the case of 
speculation by people not qualified, there 
has grown up in late years a strong feeling 
against this kind of thing. The better 
class of Wall Street houses don’t want the 
business of those who trade beyond their 
means. Regardless of the resulting loss 
in commissions, many firms, when a cus- 
tomer shows a disposition to swim out be- 
yond his depth, politely but firmly inform 
him that they consider the proposed 
purchase unconservative, and that if he 
wants to carry it out he will have to do 
it through some other firm. 

The third abuse in connection with 
margin-trading, manipulation of prices, is 
a direct result of the other two. With 
stocks being carried by persons who do not 
know what they are about and other stocks 
being carried by persons of limited re- 
sources, it is inevitable that there should 
be constant attempts on the part of pro 
fessional market operators to run prices 
up and down. With the tree, in other 
words, just simply covered with fruit 
ready to drop at the first healthy shake, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that there 
are plenty of professionals at all times 
ready to do the shaking. 

What effect toward checking these prac- 
tices the bill just signed by Governor Sul- 
zer Will have remains to be seen, but cer- 
tain it is that the way they have been 
carried on in the past has had a good 
deal to do with bringing on the demand 
for legislation against trading in stocks 
on margin. The idea being to shake the 
tree, the legitimacy of the methods by 
which that can be accomplished has never 
been given any particular attention. 
Wash sales on the Exchange. doctored 
statements, fake reports carefully planted 
in the press—these are merely a sample 
of the things done when any considerable 
and weakly margined interest is to be 
* dislodged.” 

But because the practice of margin- 
trading in stocks is subject to abuse, is 
that in itself any reason why it should be 
stopped? New York City is full of 
apartment-houses put up on so narrow 
a margin of cash that any number of 
builders annually go into bankruptey. Is 
that any argument against the system of 
real-estate mortgages? All over the coun- 
try every year firms which do business 
largely with bank money spread themselves 
too thin and go to the wall. Is that any 
argument against bankers loaning money 
to merchants? Is the fact that any 
system of doing business is liable to abuse 
any argument against that system? 

Should it not rather be a question of 
the right and reasonable uses of a system 
than of possible perversions ? 

Trading in stocks on a narrow margin 
and without resources to see the transac- 
tion through is bad—there is no doubt 
about that. But trading in stocks on 
margin by intelligent persons of adequate 
resources isn’t bad. Far from it. A man’s 
fortune, we will say, is invested almost 
entirely in real estate. A time like 
“1907 ” comes along when to every ob- 
servant person it is plain that stocks are 
far below their intrinsic value and may 
safely be purchased. Because this man’s 
fortune happens to be invested in real 
estate must he forego the opportunities 
offered by the share-markets’ decline? 
Very likely the prices of his real-estate 
holdings, too, are down, so that he doesn’t 
feel like sacrificing them. What, under 
the circumstances, is the logical thing for 
him to do? To go and buy on margin, 
certainly, secure in the knowledge that if 
he has to have more money he is in a posi- 
tion to raise it. 

That is looking at it from the stand- 
point of the individual. From the stand- 
point of the community at large there is 
just as much reason why the privilege of 
purchasing securities on margin should re- 
main free and unrestricted. Suppose in 
the case cited above there had been a law 
making impossible the purchase of stock 
by the man whose fortune happened to be 
tied up in real estate and by the thousands 
of others similarly situated. By just that 
much would the buying-power in the mar- 
ket have been reduced and the panic have 
been made worse. From the viewpoint of 
the man who owns securities and who 
realizes that some day he may want to sell 
them out in a hurry, it isn’t pleasant to 
think of legislation the effect of which 
will inevitably be to reduce buying 
power at the time when it is most 
needed. 
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The Easy 
Breakfast 


becomes a mighty good 
one when it includes 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 


This ready-to-eat food, 
(direct from the package) 
provides, without a mo- 
ment’s work or worry, a 
nourishing dish of sweet, 
toasted bits of Indian 


Corn. 


Food experts of Na- 
tional renown vouch for 
its purity; and the food it- 
self provesits palatability. 


Toasties come in tight- 
ly sealed packages which 
keep them fresh and crisp. 


Sold by grocers every- 
where. 


Ask for 


Post 
Toasties 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 
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Glacier National R 


by Automobile, Horseback Stage and. Launch 


for $ 4 OO Low Fares 


———- Every Dat 
REAK your journey to or from the coast by a stop- 
over at Glacier National Park. It will bea wonderful 
_ experience. A few days in this scenic wonderland 
will provide material for a lifetime of vivid, pleasant recol- 


lections—and at a comparatively trifling cost. 

For instance, $22 covers the total expense of a four day tour to 
exquisite Lake St. Mary in the very heart of the Park, by automobile, 
horseback, launch, and stage, including a visit to the luxurious Chalet 
Camps at Many-Glacier and Going-to-the-Sun—the paradise of the lake 
trout fisherman. An almost unlimited number of other tours covering 
one day or an entire season, may be arranged on the same basis. 


Low Fares Every Day 


The accommodations throughout the Park cannot be excelled. In addition 
to the famous chain of Swiss Chalet Camps, a magnificent, new hotel has just been 
completed offering every modern luxury and convenience. It is built entirely of logs 
on Swiss Chalet lines in perfect harmony with its natural setting. Every room is 
electrically lighted and heated, swimming pool will be found in basement. Enormous 
open fireplaces typify and crystallize the spirit of hospitality and generous welcome 
that is evident from the moment of your arrival. 

An excellent opportunity is afforded to observe the tribal dances and ceremonials 
of the Blackfeet Indians—one of the most interesting and picturesque of all the 
surviving tribes. 


Write for Aeroplane Map and Special Booklets 


Very complete descriptive literature explaining every feature and including 
a large Aeroplane Map of the entire Park, in colors, will be mailed on request. 
An interview with one of our representatives who has personally visited Glacier 
Park, may be arranged. Write for full information today. 


H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agt., 


-_ | “SS as eee, Great Northern Railway 
ye " a ey Dept. 122 St. Paul, Minn. 
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WZ INNEAPOLIS is prouder to-day of 
& her financial strength than of any 
other feature of her material progress, 


ing and in lumber, in wholesale trade 
and manufacturing, and as a market 
to which the whole Northwest may 
turn, in no respect has reputation come 
in such important degree within the 
last ten years as in financial growth. The clearing-house 
of Minneapolis, with its annual figures that last year 
almost reached $1,250,000,000, tells the story of accruing 
strength through years of banking management ever 
mindful of the needs of a vast country of rapid growth and 
population increase, yet mindful also of the value of con- 
servatism. Seven banks, of the twenty financial institu- 
tions of various form that the city boasts, are clearing- 
house members. Three are great banks with deposits 
ranging from $20,000,000 upward. Four are banks of 
smaller size, but each a factor of importance to the city and 
the Northwest. 

It matters little how the first three banks are named, 
for Minneapolis is not like some other cities where financial 
matters center around one institution. It has never been 
that way. As well try to differentiate between the three 
largest banks of Chicago or New York as to comparative 
influence. In rank in the Minneapolis clearing-house the 
Northwestern National Bank is first. Oldest in the city is 
the First National. Strongest institution of its kind in 
the Northwest from the standpoint of relation of surplus 
to capital is the Security National. 

The Scandinavian-American National, German-Amer- 
ican, Hennepin County Savings, and St. Anthony Falls 
National are the other four members. Each is a bank of 
which the city is proud. Together they make a showing 
against which few cities in the United States of the 
population rank of Minneapolis can make a comparison. 

Men who in pioneer days foresaw the future of the little 
city that had grown up about the Falls of St. Anthony 
made these banks what they are and guided them through 
stormy periods to their present state of solidity and 
strength. Names that stand for every phase of the prog- 
ress that brought in the railroads and opened the prairies 
and the forests and that built the mills and factories and 
reared up the great distributing firms are on the lists of 
officers of these banks, either on the honored rolls of those 
who are gone, or, in a number of instances, still actively 
identified. The banking roll of Minneapolis is the city’s 
roll of honor. 

The Northwestern National Bank came into existence 
following a meeting at the Nicollet Hotel, April 23, 1872, 
at which $200,000 was subscribed as the capital stock. 
Thomas Lowry, afterward president of the Soo road and the 
Twin City Rapid Transit Company, acted as secretary of 
that meeting. C.H. Pettit, J. H. Thompson, C. M. Loring, 
Clinton Morrison, E. Morse, Jr., 8. E. Neiler, E. A. Har- 
mon, George H. Keith, Dorilus Morrison, R. S. Stevens, 
and F.S8. Gilson were present. The first board of directors 
comprised Dorilus Morrison, Henry T. Welles, Anthony 
Kelley, Paris Gibson, F. S. Gilson, Dr. C. G. Goodrich, 
K. A. Harmon, William Windom, S. E. Neiler, A. H. 
Barney, C. B. Wright, and Wm. G. Moorhead. Mr. 
Windom became Secretary of the Treasury; Paris Gibson 
went to the Senate from Montana, in later years; and nearly 
all the others are dead, Clinton Morrison dying only a few 
weeks ago. Dr. Goodrich was the father of C. G. Good- 
rich, who is president of the Twin City Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. Dorilus Morrison became president of the bank 
and 8. E. Neiler cashier. 

In 1876 Henry T. Welles succeeded Dorilus Morrison as 
president. Winthrop Young and W. H. Dunwoody became 
identified with the bank in 1876. George A. Pillsbury, 
then the world’s greatest miller, was elected a director in 
1880. Judge M. B. Koon became a director in 1881. 
The capital stock was increased to $1,000,000 in 1882, 
and in 1883 Thomas Lowry was elected director. S. A. 
Harris was elected a director in 1888, and in that year 
J. B. Forgan, who was afterward to become so prominent 
in the Chicago banking world, was appointed cashier. 
F. H. Peavey, then the country’s greatest grain merchant, 
was elected a director in 1889. 

George A. Pillsbury succeeded 8S. A. Harris as president 
in 1890. The bank moved in 1891 to the Guaranty Loan 
Building, J. B. Forgan resigned to become vice- 
president of the First National Bank, Chicago. David 
R. Forgan was made cashier, and J. W. Raymond became 
vice-president. In 1892 the capital stock was increased 
to $1,250,000, and in 1893 the bank successfully weathered 
the trying period. D. R. Forgan left in 1895 to become 
vice-president of the Union National Bank, Chicago. 
Gilbert G. Thorne, now of the Park National, New York, 
became cashier. J. W. Raymond became president. 

To-day its officers are: president, Edward W. Decker; 
vice-presidents, Joseph Chapman, J. A. Latta; cashier, A. V. 
Ostrom; assistant cashiers, R. E. Macgregor, H. P. New- 
comb, W. M. Koon, S. H. Plummer, and H. J. Riley. 

William H. Dunwoody, former president, and for many 
years identified with the progress of the city, is chairman 
of the board. On the board are E. W. Backus, 
James S. Bell, Fred W. Clifford, Albert C. Cobb, William 
A. Durst, L. S. Gillette, C. G. Goodrich, Louis W. Hill, 
Thomas B. Janney, F. E. Kenaston, F. W. Lyman, E. A. 
Merrill; H. L. Moore, B. F. Nelson, W. G. Northup, 
E. J. Phelps, J. 8. Pillsbury, George W. Porter, W. A. 
Ramsey, A. T. Rand, Arthur R. Rogers. Fred C. Van 
Dusen, C. D. Velie, Edward P. Wells, C. J. Winton, 

KE. 8. Woodworth, James T. Wyman, and Oliver C. 
Wyman. 

The Harrisons founded the Security National Bank in 
1877, but it was then a state and not a national institution, 
and it so remained for a long time. T. A. Harrison and 
H: G. Harrison, who had been residents of Minneapolis 
since 1859, decided that there was demand in the city 
for a new bank, and together with J. M. Shaw, W. W. 
MeNair, Franklin Beebe, C. E. Vanderburgh, and Joseph 
Dean they organized the Security. Bank of Minnesota. 
These men constituted the first board of directors, and 





and great as is the city’s fame in mill-. 


the bank opened for business January 2, 1878, with a 
capital of $300,000. This was eventually increased to 
$1,000,000. When T. A. Harrison died, H. G. Harrison 
succeeded him as president; and when H. G. Harrison died, 
in 1891, F. A. Chamberlain became president and still holds 
that office. But the Harrison name has not ceased to be 
actively identified with the bank, for Perry Harrison, son 
of H. G. Harrison, is vice-president at this time. 

The original Harrisons were prominently identified with 
the growth of the city. T. A. Harrison was a believer 
in the future of Minneapolis and the Northwest. H. G. 
Harrison was the first president of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. The brothers were interested in many com- 
mercial enterprises, but in later years the name became 
known in connection with banking and has so remained. 

The bank owned its home at Third Street and Hennepin 
Avenue, but the necessity for larger quarters became press- 
ing, and in 1890 the bank removed to the Guaranty 
Loan Building, now known as the Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, at Third Street and Second Avenue S. Here it 
remained for sixteen years, and here it weathered the 
dark times of 1893. November 17, 1906, the bank re- 
moved to its beautiful new home in the Security Bank 
Building at Fourth Street and Second Avenue 8. 

Deposits that in 1880 totaled $879,000 have risen every 
year and now total $21,000,000. 

The history of the Security Bank is closely interwoven 
with the financial and commercial history of the North- 
west. It has always numbered and now numbers among 
its customers the leading concerns in the milling, grain, 
mercantile, and manufacturing lines, and has an equip- 
ment adequate for the efficient handling of such business. 

The Security National was the first Minneapolis bank 
to establish a department exclusively for women. About 
the time that the Security became a national bank a 
special savings department was created. This has been 
very successful. 

The Security is the bank that is conspicuous in the 
Northwest for strength, and it has a surplus and undivided 
profits that now stand at 32,500,000, compared with 
capitalization of $1,000,000. For the past year it has 
paid dividends at the rate of 16 per cent. a year, the 
highest rate of any twin city bank, and its stock is quotable 
at $500 a share. . 

Names that stand for financial, commercial, and in- 
dustrial leadership appear on its official list and in its 
directorate. F.A.Chamberlain is president, and there are 
four vice-presidents: F. G. Winston, Perry Harrison, E. F. 
Mearkle, and J.S. Pomeroy. Fred Spafford is cashier, and 
he has three assistants, who are George Lawther, Stanley 
H. Bezoier, and Walter A. Meacham. On the board of 
directors are L. C. Barnett, R. M. Bennett, A. S. Brooks, 
E. J. Carpenter, F. A. Chamberlain, Frank M. Crosby, 
L. F. Day, C. F. Deaver, J. H. Ellison, Perry Harrison, 
Louis K. Hull, F. P. Hixon, Morris McDonald, Sumner T. 
McKnight, E. F. Mearkle, W. S. Nott, George F. Piper, 
J. S. Pomeroy, J. H. Queal, Thomas L. Shevlin, Fred 
B. Snyder, John R. Van Derlip, C. C. Webber, E. C. 
Warner, and F. G. Winston. For twenty-six years the 
bank exchanges have been made through the Security 
National, which is the clearing-house bank, and its vice- 
president, Perry Harrison, has been clearing-house man- 
ager for that period of time. 

Minnesota was still the Indian-infested, undeveloped 
territory of the western frontier when J. K. Sidle came from 
York, Pennsylvania, with $10,000, with which to start 
a bank. St. Anthony was then the principal settlement, 
and Minneapolis but a straggling village. 

Sidle & Wolford, bankers, came into existence, Peter 
Wolford joining Mr. Sidel. Minnesota became a state, and 
Sidle & Wolford incorporated as “The Minneapolis Bank.” 
For six years it did business under that title. 

The bank was given a national charter in 1864. The 
bank is known through use of the Abraham Lincoln name 
and picture, and “Organized in the Days of Lincoln” is 
one of its advertising phrases. J. K. Sidle was president 
and H. G. Sidle cashier, and the first stockholders and 
directors were Henry G. Sidle, G. Scheittin, Loren 
Fletcher, David C. Bell, E. A Veazie, Anthony Kelly, 
E. B. Ames, and W. A. Penniman. The incorporating had 
only been completed when the news arrived in Minne- 
apolis of the triumphal march of Sherman through Georgia 
and the practical close of the great war. On the books of 
the First National Bank of Minneapolis are to be found 
the names of many survivors of the old First Minnesota. 
Governor John S. Pillsbury of Minnesota, was a director 
at the time of his death. 

The First National Bank of Minneapolis began business 
with a capital stock of $50,000. This grew steadily and 
reached $2,000,000 in 1893. The bank showed resources 
of $126,000 May 31, 1864, and now has resources close to 
$30,000 ,000. 

In 1894 Frank M. Prince was elected cashier, and in 
January, 1895, C. T. Jaffray came to the bank as cashier, 
Mr. Prince being elected vice-president and John Martin 
president. On the death of Mr. Martin in 1904, J. B. 
Gilfillan was elected president, and in 1905 Mr. Gilfillan 
was made chairman of the board and Mr. Prince president. 
The present officers are Frank M. Prince, president; C. T. 
Jaffray, A. A. Crane, George F. Orde, and Donald Mac- 
kerchar, vice-presidents; H. A. Willoughby, cashier; G. A. 
Lyon and P. J. Leeman, assistant cashiers. The board of 
directors represents capital and industry that stands for 
the development of the city. On the board are the names 
of men prominent in every walk of life. The full member- 
ship comprises George %. Bagley, Earle Brown, E. L. 
Carpenter, R. H. Chute, Hovey C. Clarke, A. E. Clerihew, 
Elbridge C. Cooke, Isaac Hazlett, Horace M. Hill, W. A. 
Lancaster, A. C. Loring, John D. McMillan, John H. 
MacMillan, S. C. Palmer, Edmund Pennington, Alfred 
F. Pillsbury, Charles S. Pillsbury, Rufus R. Rand, John 
Washburn, Fred B. Wells, A. M. Woodward, Frank M. 
Prince, C. T. Jaffray, A. A. Crane, and George F. Orde. 

In 1906 the bank, which had occupied quarters in the 
Pheenix Building at Fourth Street and First Avenue §, 
moved into its new home at Fifth Street and First Avenue 
S, with frontage of 150 feet and 15,000 feet of interior floor 
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space. The bank building is one story, forty feet high, and 
is remarkable for its light. It is of Bedford stone. 

Every member of the staff of these banks, after he has 
served fifteen years from his twenty-first birthday, is en- 
titled to a pension if he becomes incapacitated, or he may 
retire when he reaches sixty years of age. 

The Hennepin County Savings Bank is one of the 
institutions of which Minneapolis is very proud. For 
forty-three years, since its incorporation in 1870, it has 
ranked as one of the great conservative institutions of the 
Northwest. For years it carried on its business with a 
capitalization of $100,000 and its stock was very firmly 
held at a great premium because its business had grown 
to large proportions. The name ‘‘savings bank” has been 
a power, but the Hennepin County also does a commercial 
business. Of all institutions in Minneapolis there is none 
in which conservatism is more pronounced. It has that 
reputation and is proud of it. It makes no effort to ex- 
pand in extraordinary manner, but goes on, adding new 
strength year after year by the slow accruing progress, and 
to-day it is considered a financial bulwark in Minneapolis. 
Recently it increased its capitalization to $250,000 and 
its surplus to $250,000. 

On its directors’ list are names prominently identified 
with Minneapolis in many ways. Its president is W. H. 
Lee, who has been with it practically all his life. D. P. 
Jones, former mayor of Minneapolis, whose family has 
been officially represented since the bank was formed, is 
vice-president, W. F. McLane is cashier, and H. H. Barber 
and Roger I. Lee are assistant cashiers. Its directors com- 
prise F. A. Chamberlain, Frank M. Prince, D. P. Jones, 
David C. Bell, Henry Doerr, W. H. Lee, and W. F. McLane. 

The German-American Bank is located on the north side 
in Minneapolis, in a splendid new home of,its own that it 
erected a few years ago, and it is not only a power in the 
business district of which it is the center, but is one of the 
strong banks of the Northwest. On capitalization of 
$200,000 and surplus of $100,000 it is rapidly approaching 
the time when its deposits shall have reached the $3,000,- 
000 mark. It is ably officered, has back of it a long record 
of prudent management and substantial growth, and is in 
its twenty-seventh year. It is the biggest “little” bank 
in Minneapolis, using the word “little’’ only by contrast 
with the big million-dollar banks of downtown Minneap- 
olis, and it is growing rapidly. It has an unbroken 
dividend record to which it points with pride. Many a 
business enterprise has been helped by it, and it has been 
a factor of the first importance in the development of a 
part of Minneapolis where millions have been invested in 
the past few years in wholesale and _manufacturing 
plants. 

Francis A. Gross, a comparatively young man, is 
president, and its vice-presidents are two prominent 
business men, Charles Gluek and Henry Doerr. George 
E. Stegner is cashier, and J. A. Kunz assistant cashier. 
On its directorate are J. M. Griffith, George M. Bleecker, 
Wm. J. Vonder Weyer, I. V. Gedney, W. P. Devereux, 
Peter J. Scheid, A. E. Eichhorn, Jacob Kunz, George 
Salzer, C. J. Swanson, and W. P. Cleator, and every name 
stands for something of importance in the commercial or 
financial life of Minneapolis. : 

The St. Anthony Falls Bank is the big bank of East 
Minneapolis. It is in the center of the thriving district 
where Minneapolis really began, and where, of the 325,000 
people in Minneapolis as a whole there is a population that 
is close to 75,000. It is across the river from the present 
Minneapolis financial district, and in a district all its own, 
where commercial firms and manufacturing establishments 
made a valuable clientele. The bank came into existence 
in 1893. It has had a prosperous existence and is growing 
rapidly. 

H. A. Scriver is president, and W. F. Decker vice- 
president. J. E. Ware is cashier. Prominent East 
Minneapolis manufacturers and merchants are on the 
board of directors, which, besides the officers, comprises 
Aaron Carlson, Theodore A. Foque, John F. Wilcox, 
Arthur H. Ives, Andrew M. Hunt, Henry T. Eddy, William 
P. Washburn, and Henry R. Chase. 

The St. Anthony Falls Bank has a savings department. 
It serves a district that has grown rapidly in population 
in the past ten years and is destined to have a much larger 
growth with the enlargement of the many industrial plants 
that are located east of the river. ; 

The Scandinavian-American National Bank is located 
in the center of the financial district of Minneapolis and is 
the successor to the Swedish-American National, as to 
location and mainly as to men associated. The Swedish- 
American was a prosperous bank which built up a large 
clientele. It was absorbed by the Northwestern National. 

The Scandinavian-American National came into exist- 
ence only a few years ago, with modest capitalization, but 
so strong was its directorate, so central its location, and so 
influential its business alliances that after Theodore Wold 
came to Minneapolis to take the presidency its growth was 
rapid, and it shows to-day the most remarkable growth, 
relatively speaking, of any financial institution in the 
Northwest. It was necessary that its capital of $250,000 
be increased, and to-day it has $500,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus. The story of its remarkable growth is 
told in the simple statement that when organized in 1909 
it had, after some months of operation, $992,000 in deposits, 
and to-day it has $4,250,000 in deposits. 

The Scandinavian-American is very conservatively 
managed and has able men on its directorate, whose 
activities and success in other lines bespeak their capa- 
bility. It bought out not long ago the Minnesota National 
Bank, and thereby added a valuable clientele. 

Theodore Wold is president, C. L. Grandin and Andreas 
Ueland are vice-presidents, and Edgar L. Mattson cashier. 
All these names stand for something in Minneapolis. 
They represent long connection with banking or with 
business in other lines. E. V. Bloomquist is assistant 
cashier. Others on the directorate are F. G. Brooberg, 
Aaron Carlson, A. M. Dyste, P. C. Frazee, G. B. Gunder- 
son, C. J. Hedwall, Eric Jacobson, John Lind, Edward 
Pierce, George J. Sherer, C. J. Swanson, and Eugene 
Tetzlaff. ,*, 

















Valli Valli and Harrison Brockbank in ‘‘ The Purple Road,” at the Liberty 

















Janet Beecher in ‘‘ The Purple Road” 
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A recent portrait of Elsie Janis, appearing 
in “‘ The Lady of the Slipper,’’ at the Globe 























New York’s newest theater, The Longacre, in 48th Street 
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Charles Cherry (left) and Robert Warwick in the revival of ‘‘ Rosedale,” at the Lyric 
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The Science of Yeasts 


Science has rendered important service 
to the brewers. Some years ago Professor 
Hansen, an authority on yeasts, experi- 
enced much difficulty and opposition in 
obtaining admission to the old Carlsberg 
brewery in Germany for the purpose of 
conducting researches into the origin and 
nature of the yeasts on which the pro- 
duction of beer depends. ‘The brewers 
were familiar in a practical way with the 
culture of yeasts, and they did not be- 
lieve that a scientifiie professor could 
tell them anything new or useful about 
the subject, although their yeast often 
behaved in a manner which they could 
not explain and which caused them much 
disappointment and loss. But within a 
comparatively short time the professor 
had discovered facts the brewers never 
dreamed of and had made their brewery 
famous through the scientific world on 
account of his experiments. Various 
kinds of yeast cause “ disease” in beer, 
and Hansen discovered the means of 
guarding against it. He also devised 
methods of preserving “stock” yeast, so 
that it can be kept pure for years and 
transported safely thousands of miles. 

The cleanest lager beer sometimes con- 
tains numbers of yeast cells. Still larger 
numbers are often found in ale and in 
weiss beer, which probably gives these 
beverages certain of their desirable prop- 
erties. But by far the largest amount of 
yeast which finds its way into the human 
digestive system is introduced with bakery 
goods which have been made from flour. 

Yeast is a fungus and belongs to the 
same family as the mushroom, for which 
most people have a distinct liking. The 
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Pres. of Board of Health. 





“What shall I eat?’ is the daily inquiry 
the physician is met with. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that in my judgment a large 
percentage of disease is caused by poorly 
selected and improperly prepared food. 
My personal experience with the fully 
cooked food, known as Grape-Nuts, enables 
me to speak freely of its merits. 

“From overwork I suffered several years 
with malnutrition, palpitation of the heart, 
and loss of sleep. Last summer I was led 
to experiment personally with the new food, 
which I used in conjunction with good rich 
cow’s milk. In a short time after I com- 
menced its use the disagreeable symptoms 
disappeared, my heart’s action became 
steady and normal, the functions of the 
stomach were properly carried out, and I 
again slept as soundly and as well as in my 
youth. 

“T look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect 
food, and no one can gainsay but that it 
has a most prominent place in a rational, 
scientific system of feeding. Any one who 
uses this food will soon be convinced of 
the soundness of the principle upon which 
it is manufactured and may thereby know 
the facts as to its true worth.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,.*,. 





A well-known Editor’s view 
of Cocktails 


I sometimes drink a cocktail. In fact, I 
like a cocktail when towards evening the fa- 
tigues of the day begin to tell on me. Some 
people like a cocktail as an appetizer, but 
everybody who likes a cocktail likes a good 
one. Fora good while I have kept in my 
house, whether in the country or in town, the 
Club Cocktails in bottles, more for convenience 
than anything else. I knew they were good 
and I liked them, but just why they were so 
good did not occur to me until some one, 
speaking of the vast quantities of these that 
the Messrs. Heublein must makein a “batch,” 
led me to this sort of reasoning. Barkeepers, 
and even one’s self, in mixing cocktails, nec- 
essarily cannot have a uniform and exact 

uantity of ingredients in each one. A few 
F more or less of either ingredient greatly 
changes the nature of the product. In a great 
laboratory where quantities like the Club 
Cocktails are made at a mixing each article 
is accurately weighed or measured, and the 
compound is following an exact formula. 
This insures that each and every cocktail or 
bottle of cocktails put up shall be precisely 
correct in its composition. Again, recalling 
the fact that age is necessary to the proper 
blending of all liquors, it occurred to me that 
these bottled cotkinils by the time they are 
used by the consumer may have been months 
oreven years in bottle, hence that the blending 
must be perfect. Reasoning thus, I feel con- 
strained to tell my readers about it, as I know 
a goodly number of them enjoy a perfect 
cocktail. I have found the several varieties 

repared by the Heublein Brothers, particu- 
arly Manhattan, Dry Manhattan, Martini, 
Dry Martini, and Brut Martini, all excellent. 


—Adv. 
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age-long use of yeast for bread-raising 
purposes proves that this fungus is ca- 
pable of thoroughly agreeing with the hu- 
man organism. In view of this fact, it 
is somewhat surprising that immense 
amounts of beer yeast are annually al- 
lowed to go to waste from every brewery 
in the Jand. 

There’ are several circumstances which 
have seemed to stand in the way of em- 
ploying beer yeast in food production. 
The chief reasons against its use are to 
be found in its dark color and its bitter- 
ness, due to the simultaneous use of hops 
in the brewing processes. 

These undesirable qualities of beer yeast 
may, however, be removed, and easily. 
Beer yeast is not suitable for baking pur- 
poses, since it grows in a cold medium 
and does not possess sufficient raising 
power for the purposes of the baker. 
There is no question as to the nutritive 
value of yeast, since, weight for weight, 
it is quite comparable in nutritive value 
to the best beer. 

For direct consumption in the fresh 
condition yeast must be put into a suit- 
able form. By a method invented by 
Kleinschmidt compressed yeast that has 
been treated for the removal of its bitter 
substance may be melted with edible 
fats, such a butter, the result being a 
very “tasty” paste which can be spread 
directly on bread. Dry yeast can be used 
in the same manner, and experience has, 
it is said, already shown that the addi- 
tion of yeast to certain sauces and salad 
dressings is attended with very favorable 
results. The experts add, however, that 
this is a question which should receive 
the thorough study of the gastronomists. 





The Song of Birds 


WuiILe the song of birds is thought to 
be instinetive, it has been ascertained 
that young birds never have the song 
peculiar to their species if they have not 
heard it. They very easily, however, ac- 
quire the song of any other species with 
which they may be associated. Barring- 
ton has advanced the view that notes in 
birds are no more innate than language 
in man, and he has furnished much inter- 
esting information along these lines. 

A British naturalist educated nesting 
linnets under the three best singing larks 
—the skylark, the woodlark, and the tit- 
lark—every one of which, instead of the 
linnet’s song, adhered entirely to that of 
his instructor. 

When the note of the titlark was thor- 
oughly fixed, the bird was hung for three 
months in a room with two common lin- 
nets which were in full song. The tit- 
lark linnet, however, did not borrow any 
note from the linnets’ song, but adhered 
steadfastly to that of the titlark. 

Birds taken from the nest at two or 
three weeks of age have been found al- 
ready to have learned the call-note of 
their species. If the experimenter desires 
to prevent this, the birds must be taken 
from the nest when a day or two old. 
A certain goldfinech sang exactly like a 
wren without any proper note of its 
species. This bird had been taken from 
the nest when two or three days old and 
had been hung at a window opposite a 
small garden, where it had undoubtedly 
acquired the notes of the wren without 
having had any opportunity of learning 
even the call of the goldfineh. 

Still more extraordinary was the ease 
of a common house sparrow,- which in a 
wild state only chirps, but which learned 
the song of the linnet and goldfinch by 
being brought up near those birds. 





The Musical Ear 


THE well-educated musical ear is able to 
distinguish notes where there is not more 
difference than the one-hundredth part of 
atone. The great majority of persons are 
not able toe know the difference in the 
tenth part of a tone, while some can 
scarcely tell one tone in musie from any 
other. ; 

The cause of this disparity is due to 
slight differences in the construction of 
the internal ear, the cochlea, to be more 
definite, which is the point where the 
auditory nerve ends, this being the nerve 
which transmits sound impressions to the 
brain. 

The chords in the ear are like the chords 
of the piano, and the ear has its “ extin- 
guisher,” also, that prevent sounds from 
becoming mixed when given in rapid sue- 
cession.. The cochlea is really the organ of 
musical functioning in the human body; 
the sounds, musical and otherwise, which 
it receives from the middle ear, or tym- 
panum, being distinguished and sent to 
the central station for the receipt of the 
message by the consciousness. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 centsa 
bottle. «** aS ieee n 

Use_BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4%» 
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The Finishing Touch 
N ANY things are needed in the making 


of a home. 
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The land and the house come first, of 
course; then furniture, linen, silver; piano, 


pictures, books. 


Later still, the family notice how rough 
and untidy the outside of the home is. 

So finally the home is finished, inside 
and outside, by the buying of a Coldwell 


Lawn Mower. 
A Coldwell is the last 


touch of refinement. 


It gives the perfect setting to the perfect home. 


“Always use the BEST. 


The BEST is the cheapest. 


Coldwell Lawn Mowers are the BEST.” 


Write for full description and prices, together with 
practical booklet on “The Care of Lawns.” 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


Philadelphia 





NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 


Chicago 





Sudian Motocucle 


gives you the fullest pleasures of the 
open country road without any jolting, 
jarring or vibration. The new Comfort 
features of the 1913 Indian have com- 
pletely revolutionized motorcycling. The 
Cradle Spring Frame has abolished 
discomfort. It’s the correct principle. 
Instantly appreciated by anyone who 
has ever ridden a motorcycle. 

Foot Boards now fitted in addition to pedals 


give choice of two comfortable riding positions 
with separateabrake controls. New style luggage 
carrier fitted free. No increase in Prices. 
motorcycle. Costs next to nothing to maintain. 


. 4 
Prices }7 1" P. Twin, 


Chicago Denver San Francisco 








Power, Speed and Endurance unequalled by any other 


H. P. Single, 3299) f. o. b. Factory 


Get a free demonstration from any of the 2,000 Indian dealers throughout the country. 
Write us for free 1913 catalog describing all dels and im t. 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 927 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
Branch and Service Stations: 


Easy to ride as a bicycle. Needs no garage. 
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$10 DOWN $10A MONTH 


Our monthly payment plan of selling direct saves you 
the dealer’s profits and charges for installation. ‘The 


= Jahant Furnace 


with the patented * Down Draft 
‘ System,” is best for residences, 
schools, hotels, churches, etc., be- 
cause it delivers plenty of heat 
wherever and whenever desired at 
asaving of ly to ts in fuel bills. 
Install the Jahant yourself. We 
send complete outtit, freight pre- 
paid with special plans, detailed 
instructions, and all necessary tools 
forinstallation. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 
Write for free illustrated book 

THE JAHANT HEATING CO. 
159 Mill Street, Akron, Ohio 
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Harper’s 


Household Handbook 
AN EASY GUIDE TO WOMAN’S WORK 


This book tells how to take care of a house; 
how to keep it clean; how to mend; how to choose 
clothes and how to make them; how to buy food 
and keep it; how to take out spots; what to do if 
achild is burned or poisoned. All the hundred 
questions dealing with kitchen, attic, cellar, and 
nursery are answered in this guide for the 
housewife. 

16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





THE APPEARANCE OF THIS 


PUBLICATION 


SHOWS THE GOOD RESULTS OBTAINED FROM 


PRINTINC IN 


150 WORTH STREET - 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON BALTIMORE 


wwe JM. HUBER 


NEW YORK 
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Women Spies of the Secret 
Service 


Nor long ago an engineer in the Eng- 
lish army was sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment for having betrayed naval 
secrets. Accidentally meeting a woman 
whom he had known casually years before, 
he was led to speak of his life in the 
service, and all unwittingly to give her 
the clue to certain naval plans. These 
she is supposed to have sold to a foreign 
government. 

Many an adventuress lives on the sale 
of state secrets, a condition of affairs that 
many people believe not to exist save in 
the imagination of novelists. The im- 
+ portance of having women in the service 
called “secret,” has been demonstrated 
time and again in the past few years. 

Four years ago, a case was recorded in 
Shoeburyness, where headquarters were 
opened, ostensibly for the study of lan- 
guages. Under this pretext people came 
and went more or less constantly without 
attracting much attention. Meantime, a 
young German lady made periodical visits 
to Shoeburyness, where she formed the ac- 
quaintance of a young naval officer. He 
had not been more than a week or two in 
her company when he began to suspect her 
interest in his department. In due order 
she admitted that she wished to obtain 
a quantity of plans. He immediately ac- 
quainted his superiors with the state of 
affairs, and the young lady fled in haste to 
Germany. 

Lord Wolseley says in his Noldier’s 
Pocket-book that spies are liberally paid 
when the information they give is of ex- 
ceptional value. During the Anglo-Boer 
War the English employed many women 
Large numbers were distributed 
throughout the hospitals, where they exer- 
their arts of fascination upon the 
wounded prisoners with telling effect as to 
the securing of important dates and 
sources ef supply. 

Brief and mysterious was the fate of 
a young Russian woman of good family 
who left St. Petersburg during the Japa- 
nese-Russian War. She undertook to get 
naval secrets from a young Japanese offi- 
cial in Manchuria. Forgetting loyalty and 
patriotism, this young man fell into the 
trap, and told 
with regard to the movement of the Japa- 
nese artillery. But he was suspected by 
a companion who kept steady watch of 
him, and the result was that both the 


spies. 


cised 





her of plans and dates | 


| 
| 


| teeth in one minute. 
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young woman and the man who had _ be- 


come infatuated with her quickly disap- | 
The family of the young woman | 


peared, 
expended vast sums of money to ascertain 
her fate, but without any result whatever. 
Not long ago in Toulouse a young girl 
named Juana Renée, alias Bourg, got her- 
self into serious trouble for the crime of 
inducing certain naval officers to reveal 
secrets of the French submarine service. 
These secrets she sold for large sums not 
tu one, but to several European govern- 
ments. She was only twenty-one years of 
age, and her sudden accession of pros- 
perity caused attention to be centered 
upon her. A young mechanician in the 
artillery was finally induced to accuse her 
and produce all necessary proofs. Some 
mysterious social influence protected her, 
however, and she was not punished, 





The Cleverest of Diggers 


Ir is said that, of all living creatures, 
the gopher is the one most perfectly 
adapted to digging in the ground. This 
creature is short-legged, almost neckless, 
without visible ears, and with extremely 
small cyes. In its tunneling work the 
gopher employs its long and_ powerful 
front teeth as a pick to loosen the ground. 
At the same time the fore feet, which are 
armed with long, curved claws, the sides 
of the toes being lined, in turn, with 
bristles that prevent the passage of dirt 
between them, are hard at work both in 
digging and in pressing the dirt back 
under the body. There the hind feet 
take it and push it farther back. 

When a sufficient quantity of earth has 
been accumulated in the rear of the 
gopher, the animal whirls about, and by 
bringing his “ wrists ” together under his 
chin, with the palms of the “ hands ” held 
vertically, he pushes the earth out in 
front. A gopher will move backward just 
as rapidly as forward, and he can push 
the soil either way. His movements in 
excavation are almost as rapid and auto- 
matie as those of a shuttle. It has been 
cstimated that a pocket-gopher can make 
two hundred complete strokes with his 
The jaws are so ar- 
ranged that thirty-eight distinct single 
cuts are made by the forward stroke of 
the jaw, and twenty-eight by the back- 
ward stroke. Thus, it will be seen, the 
jaws of this curious little creature may 





grand total of thirteen 
hundred cuts a minute 
operation. He is im- 
crops, and_ is, 


accomplish a 
thousand two 
when in active 
mensely destructive to 
therefore, not popular. 

The pocket-gopher digs as long as he 
lives, extending his burrow from year to 
year. He digs all summer and generally 
all winter, since he is not a hibernating 
animal. All his life is practically passed 
underground, except when, for an instant, 
on rare occasions, he emerges into the 
air to push a load of earth from a freshly 
opened hole. But he vanishes so quickly 
that it might be said he is never seen. 

If a gopher in captivity finds a whole 
potato he will cut off little slices, trim- 
ming them to suitable shape with his 
sharp teeth, and transfer them to his 
cheek-pouches by a swift movement. To 
remove them from the pouch he presses 
his fore feet firmly against the sides of his 
head and carries them rapidly forward, 
dumping the contents of the pouches on 
the ground before him. These pouches 
are often packed so full of bits of roots, 
stems, and leaves as to give the gopher 
a strongely distorted appearance. 





The Sun’s Path 


THE sun’s path is called the ecliptic. 
It is a great circle of the celestial sphere, 
cutting the celestial equator, at two 
points one hundred and eighty degrees 
apart, and making with it an angle of 
twenty-three and one-half degrees known 
as the obliquity of the ecliptic. The 
crossing points are called the equinoxes, 
because the days and nights are then 
equal, and the points midway between 
the equinoxes are the solstices, because the 
sun then seems to stand still for a few 
days. 

The ecliptie is so called because eclipses 
occur only when the moon is crossing it, 
or is near it, for the moon’s orbit cuts the 
ecliptic in two points, called nodes or 
knots, and at other times is above or 
below it. If the moon, when in either 
node, is in line with the sun and the 
carth, we have an eclipse, either total or 
annular. If she is near her node, we have 
a partial eclipse. 

The moon’s nodes are not stationary, 
but move backward on the moon’s orbit, 
completing a revolution in about nineteen 
years, when the eclipses of the period 


| 





recur in the same order, and at about the 
same intervals as before. This period of 
eighteen years and eleven days is called 
the Saros. It was known to the Chal- 
deans and the Greeks, and gave them 
their data for computing eclipses. 

And intelligent person can trace the 
sun’s path in the heavens. If the sun 
rises exactly in the east and sets in the 
west, it is the time of the equinoxes. If 
the sunrise and sunset points are farthest 
north, and the sun at noonday is highest 
in the heavens, it is the time of the sum- 
mer solstice. If the sunrise and sunset 
points are farthest south, and the sun is 
very low in the heavens at noonday, it is 
the time of the winter solstice. 





From Grave to Golf 


An English authority on golf gives the 
following description of the golf-course 
at Tientsin, North China: 

“The course is 5,244 yards. Mud and 
sand greens, as it is impossible to grow 
turf good enough for greens. One of the 
most sporting courses in the Far East. 
A large mud wall (30 feet high) with 
moat intersects the course and is utilized 
for hazards and elevated tees. Groups of 
Chinese graves, consisting of mounds of 
earth, sometimes ten to twelve feet high, 
piled over the coflin, which is laid upon 
the ground, form excellent hazards. <A 
unique local by-law permits the lifting 
of a ball from an open coffin without 
penalty.” 


Paper and Ink for Our Money 


To manufacture and print the paper 
money of the United States it is necessary 
to import materials from various parts of 
the world. A part of the paper fiber, for 
instance, is linen rag from the Orient. 
The silk that furnishes the strands that 
are run through the paper as a safeguard 
against counterfeiting comes from China 
or from Italy. The blue ink contains co- 
balt from Canada or Germany. The black 
ink is said to be made at Niagara Falls 
from acetylene gas smoke; and the greater 
part of the green ink is made with white 
zine sulphite, the product of German in- 
dustry. The red color in the seal is de- 
rived from a pigment imported from Cen- 
tral America. 
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A NEW NOVEL 


by 
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HUMPHRY 
WARD 
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this 
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@ Mrs. Ward’s novels, “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” ‘The Marriage of William 
Ashe,” and ‘The Testing of Diana 
Mallory,” have been among the most 
successful of the many famous serials 
published in Harper’s Magazine. 


@ Her. new novel, which will begin 
number 
Magazine, is a love story entitled 


The Coryston Family 


story the 
author is revealed in a new light, for 
she has written a love story pure and 
simple whose heroine will rank as her 
most charming portrayal of young 
womanhood of to-day. 
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Established 1888 


CHAS. E. LEWIS 
& Co. 
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Wells & Dickey Company 


THE Wells & Dickey Company with its 
principal office in Minneapolis is one of the 
most prominent houses in the Middle West 
dealing in farm mortgages, municipal and 
corporation bonds. 

Founded at Jamestown, North Dakota, 
in 1878 by Edward P. Wells and the late 
Alfred Dickey, the company has more than 
kept abreast of the big and substantial 
growth which has taken place in the Ameri- 
can Northwest since that time. Indeed, the 
Wells & Dickey Company has been a con- 
siderable factor in the development of that 
territory through the outside capital from 
the Eastern States and Europe which its 
firm, conservative policy has attracted. 
Beginning thirty-five years ago making 
loans to the farmers of North Dakota, today 
the field of this company extends from the 
Great Lakes to the Pacifie Coast. Branch 
offices are maintained in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Jamestown, North Dakota; and Great 
Falls, Montana. 

With the growth of its business and the 
extension of its territory the Wells & Dickey 
Company has perfected a system of hand- 
ling farm mortgages which is perhaps un- 
surpassed in the degree of safety which it 
assures the investor. The management is in 
the hands of officers and heads of depart- 
ments, all stockholders in the company, 
whose long experience enables them to 
render excellent service, whether it is to the 
insurance company with its millions to 
invest or to the savings depositor who wishes 
to transfer his first one hundred dollars of 
capital from the savings-bank to the higher 
interest bearing farm mortgage. 

The loans are made by the Wells & 
Dickey Company with its own funds 
through its own officers or its own bonded 
correspondents on improved farm lands. 
The land covered by each loan is inspected 
by the company’s salaried experts. The 
corps of attorneys in the main office examine 
the abstracts of title and draw the papers. 
Such care is used in these matters that the 
company or its customers have never suf- 
fered a loss through neglect of technical 
details or defective title. Every mortgage 
it offers is accompanied by a guaranty of 
title from the Wells & Dickey Company. 

After the sale of a mortgage this company 
feels no relief of responsibility, but its de- 
tailed supervision includes seeing that taxes 
and insurance premiums are paid and mak- 
ing the collections of principal and interest. 
These latter are promptly remitted to the 
investor without exchange or other charges, 

80 that the owner of a mortgage need not 
give it a care after purchase.,*, 
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A Stone Age Banquet 


Doctor Epovuarp Hann, an archieolo- 
gist of Berlin, and a member of the An- 
thropological Society, lately conceived the 
original plan of preparing a banquet in 
the manner of “The Stone Age.” There 
were many volunteers to aid in the work 
of making the proper preparations for the 
unique function. It was necessary first 
to select an appropriate spot for the 
dining - place. After many sites were 
examined, it was finally decided to hold 
the “banquet” on a sand bank in the 
middle of the Danube River, far from 
habitations. This was done in order to 
remove all semblance of the life of to-day, 
and to insure surroundings that would 
indicate a time when the only habitations 
were caves, or the shelter of trees. 

With the sand bank as “the table,” 
dishes and utensils were made in models 
of those used in the Stone Age. Those 
made of wood were fashioned in close 
imitation of the utensils of that age. 

Cabbage soup formed the first item of 
the menu. It was prepared in a wooden 
bowl by means of stones that had been 
first heated, and then thrown into the 
water in which the cabbage had _ been 
placed. As fast as the stones cooled, 
others’ were put in to take their place. 
The cooking consumed, of course, a much 
greater time than do modern methods, 
but. time was no object to the scientists 
on this lark. 

Boiled “leg of horse” came next. It 
had been cooked in the same manner. 
Roast pork. cooked over the living coals, 
and far better tasting, the learned gentle- 
men said, than any offering of to-day, was 
an important dish. Stewed maize, cooked 
by the hot-stone method, went with the 
pork. 

Turnips were roasted in the ashes of 
the fire, the fire-hardened part jerked away 
and then served steaming hot. After this 
there was a dessert of dried berries and 
wild heney. The banquet lasted more 
than three hours, and when it was over 
and the scientists were returning to their 
homes, the guests all insisted that if the 
Stone Age man fared as well as this he 
had little of which to complain in the 
matter of food. 

During this strange banquet every pos- 
sible effort was made to enter into the 
spirit of the remote age. The scientists 
ate either with their fingers or out of the 
bowls that were placed before them. 
There were no knives, no forks, no table- 
cloths, and no napkins. In fact, nothing 
in the entire meal suggested the table 
manners of to-day. When it became 
necessary to turn any material that was 
being cooked, this was accomplished by 
means of a pronged stick. Not a bit of 
metal was employed, either in the cooking 
or in the consumption of the food that 
day prepared for the scientists. 


’ 





99- and 999-Year Leases 


WHENCE originated the use of the odd 
term in leases, 99 or 999 years? 

In other days lessees and mortgagees 
in possession of real estate for 100 or 
1,000 years demised the same at an an- 
nual rental, retaining a reversion for the 
last vear of the original term. The ob- 
ject of this proceeding was to be found 
in the unwillingness of the under tenant 
to become bound to the performance of the 
covenant contained in the original grant 
and also in the importance to the lessor 
of a reversionary interest, without which, 
under the old English practice, he could 
not recover his rent by distraint. 

Sometimes this reversion was for only 
three days or even for only one day, but 
usually in long terms the last year was 
retained. Out of this came the popular 
notion that the law provided this dis- 
traint and hence leases were made for 
99 or 999 years, when there was no reason 
whatever for any such odd period of time. 

In England there was in special cases 
a restraint on corporations or ecclesi- 
actical persons prohibiting the demise of 
lands belonging to them to the impover- 
ishment of their successors for a term 
beyond 100 years, and such leases were 
accordingly made for 99 years. 





A Valuable Bug at Large 


Nor long ago a Washington scientist, an 
enthusiastic student of natural history, 
captured a fine specimen of beetle. On 
reaching® home he, in a moment of haste, 
pinned the beetle to a library table with 
his diamond scarf-pin. 

When he returned to the library from 
his dinner, he found his captive had got 
loose and was flying about with the 
diamond pin glistening from its back. 

Man and bug made a rush for the win- 
dow at the same instant. The beetle 
got there first and triumphantly sailed 
away, barely eluding the scientist’s out- 
stretched hand. Neither bug nor pin has 
since been seen. 
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CAR TROUBLES 


Their Symptoms and Their Cure 


By 
HAROLD WHITING SLAUSON, MLE. 


All the various troubles which can happen to a car are here classified 
alphabetically, together with the remedies for them. The divisions 
are as follows: Clutch; Engine; Fuel; Ignition System; Lubricating 
System; Water-Cooling System. 

16mo, Cloth, 25 cents net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 




















Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25¢ im stamps. 
¢. W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Mé. 
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The Rise of the “‘ Stovepipe ”’ 


Tne shiny silk cylindrical hat, some- 
times called “topper.” “high hat,” 
“plug.” “high dicer,” “ stovepipe,” or 
“ four-gallon hat” by the irreverent, seems 
fated to disappear, after little more than 
one century of existence. In England, 
the place of its origin, it was long 
esteemed the very highest badge of re- 
spectability, so much admired that ’varsity 
crews rowed races and ‘varsity elevens 
played cricket in correct, shiny bell-top- 
pers. To Americans who remember the 
pleasing custem in frontier towns a 
generation ago of shooting any high hat 
full of holes while it was carried through 
the street on the head of its owner, the 
following bit of history from the Pall 
Mall Gazette will seem familiar: 

This form of headgear was first seen in 
London on January 15, 1797, when John 
Hetherington, a haberdasher, emerged from 
his shop in the Strand wearing a silk hat, 
and was promptly surrounded by an 
astonished moh of such proportions that 
he was arrested and charged before the 
Lord Mayor with inciting to riot. The 
officer who arrested Hetherington testified 
that he “ appeared upon a public highway 
wearing upon his head a tall silk structure, 
which he called a silk hat, having a shiny 
luster. and calculated to frighten timid 
people. Several women fainted at the un- 
usual sight, while children screamed, dogs 
velped, and a young son of Cordwainer 
Thomas. who was returning from a chand- 
ler’s shop, was thrown down by the crowd 
which had collected. and had his right arm 
broken.” The defendant pleaded that he 
was merely exercising a right, possessed 
by every Englishman, to appear in any 
headdress he chose, and had not violated 
any law. Te was. nevertheless, bound over 
in £500 to keep the peace. This verdict 
aroused the wrath of the Times. In its 
issue of January 16, 1797, the hat worn 
by Hetherington is described as “an ad- 
vance in dress reform, and one which is 
hound. sooner or later, to stamp its char- 
acter upon the entire community. The 
new hat is destined to work a revolution 
in headgear, and we think the officers of 
the Crown erred in placing the defendant 
under arrest.” 





A Child 


On, I'm tl’ youngest king alive, 
And vet I am the oldest, too, 
And everybody tries to guess 
Just what [ want them all to do, 
For when they strike it right, you see, 
I leok at them approvingly. 


But when they put my mittens on 

And make my little thumb go stay 
OW in a place all by itself 

Where it can’t watch the others play, 
I hold it straight in front of me 

And look at it inquiringly. 


And when some grown-up grins and tries 
To come * make friends ” with little me, 
There is a ramrod down my back 
And IT am on my dignity, 
For | am giving lessons free 
On how to iook reprovingly. 


But when a gray-haired somebody 

Smiles through their shiny double eyes, 
And takes you up real capably, 

Your each and every finger tries 
To touch and solve the mystery, 

That’s why I look so wonderingly. 


And when | look far, far away 
At what is in the coming years. 
“A penny for your thoughts,” they say, 
Close up to my unheeding ears. 
I look at them indulgently— 
They wouldn’t understand, you see. 


Oh, I’m th’ wisest king alive, 
And vet T am the simplest, too, 
The secrets all wrapped up in me 
Are guessed at reverently by you: 
The things revealed to my blue eyes, 
But hidden deeply from the wise— 
They were entrusted just to me 
And to one other, don’t you see. 
MARIE LOUISE 'TOMPKINS. 


Our Unstable Earth 


Tr is held that the axis of the earth 
is not fixed in direction, but that it swings 
round in such a way as to cause the 
North Pole itself to revolve once in every 
fourteen months round a circle ten yards 
in diameter. a 

It is evident, according to some authori- 
ties, that such a “wobbling” of the 
carth’s axis of rotation, small as it may 
he. must produce some effect upon the 
level of the ocean at its shores, and 
examination of the very careful records 
which have been kept for many years of 
the height of the tide in the canal at 
Helder, in Holland, has been made for the 
purpose of determining whether such an 
effect could be perceived. The result of 
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THE ROOSTER: “Rich? I should say so! 


anti-fat to the turkeys.” 


He made a fortune selling 





In answer to your demand 
our engineers have built 
a “More Mileage” Tire 


Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact 





Our Engineers have built up 
and torn down thousands of ex- 
perimental tires to give you a 
road-resisting More Mileage 


Tire 


a 


tire in which each thread of 


fabric and every ounce of rubber would 
be combined to give you the greatest 
strength and resistance—and the result is 
Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact. 


Diamond (ciinc 


No 


Tires 


made of Vitalized Rubber 


Our Chemists discovered how to get a 
flint-like rubber that retainsall the young, 
lusty vigor of the pure gum, with no loss of 


elasticity—Vitalized Rubber. 


Add to these advantages the No-Pinch 
Safety Flap for inner tube protection, and, 
if you wish, the now famous Diamond Safety 
(Squeegee) Tread, and you have the ideal 
More Mileage Tire you have demanded. 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized 
Rubber Tires—you can get them 
to fit your rims at any of the 


Cross section of Diamond 
Safety Tread Tire 


25,000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 

















The Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 
An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer—Open from 
May to November 


The Inn js situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cottage 
community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn being 
the same. 

Entire cottages. (including Hotel 
Service) may be leased for the season. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent train 
service tc Brooklyn. 

Telephone Garage 

A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 


by Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application 
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The Story of the 
Other Wise Man 


By 
HENRY van DYKE 


Illuminated Cover. Iiluminated Frontispiece. 
Marginal Decorations in Color by Enrico Monetti. 
O meet the continued demand for a 
sumptuous gift edition of this classic, 
and to do justice to the merits which have 
given it such wide and unbroken popular- 
ity, a splendidly illuminated edition de luxe 
has been prepared. Out of one little detail 
in the story of the ‘‘ Wise Men from the 
East,” Dr. van Dyke has constructed a ro- 
mance which teaches a sweet and moving 
Christmas lesson. 
i i th 
Fae Seto eee Bation in Ooze Cal, $5.00 
OTHER EDITIONS 


Illustrated. 16mo, 50 cents; Limp Leather, $1.00; 
White and Gold Binding, $1.00; Post 8vo, Illustrated, 
$1.00; Small Quarto, Illustrated, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Spring and Summer Tours by All Routes, escorted or inde- 
pendent as preferred. Inclusive fares. Best tour-leaders, 


uniformed interpreters at stations and ports. Program 32, 
Steamship Tickets All Lines. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York, or 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Montreal, 
Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles 





















the examination showed tiat the average 
level of the water had varied with great 
regularity, in a recurring period of four- 
teen months, ever since the tide records 
were begun in 1851. 

The inference is that this regular 
change of level must be due to the swing- 
ing round of the axis of the earth. The 
amount by which the level changes—a 
little less than five-eighths of an ineh— 
also corresponds to the calculated change 
that should result from the supposed 
cause. 

A curious result of the slow changes of 
level proceeding at various points of the 
earth’s surface has been pointed out by a 
member of the Geographical Survey of 
Canada, This is a gradual tipping up of 
the shores of Hudson Bay, as if some 
gigantic power were engaged in an at- 
tempt to empty that great basin of water 
into the adjoining sea. One of the earliest 
indications of what was going on came to 
the attention of the officers of the Hudson 
Bay Company when they found that the 
water at the mouths of the rivers where 
their posts are stationed was gradually 
getting shallower and navigation conse- 
quently becoming more difficult. Exami- 
nation showed that the shore was lined 
with old beaches of sand and gravel lying 
as high as fifty feet or more above the 
present level of the bay. When Hendrik 
Hudson, in 1610, discovered the great body 
of water that bears his name, he wintered 
with his ships on the east coast of the 
bay in a harbor that has now disap- 
peared, or at least has been so far drained 
off as no longer to be recognizable from 
his description. 








Bottle Brokers 


SINcE the edict of June 6, 1894, the pro- 
duction and sale of vodka, that fiery drink 
in which most Russians delight, has been 
controlled by the government. Of the 
50,000 places engaged in the vodka traffic 
in European Russia more than one-half 
are conducted by the state under the direct 
supervision of the Ministry of Finance. 
Most of the employees in the government 
vodka shops are the widows and orphans 
of deceased officials of the state. These 
shops are conducted in an orderly manner 


and ne drinking is permitted on the 
premises. The fact that a charge ranging 


from one cent to nine cents is made for 
the bottle in which the vodka is sold has 
given risé to a strange business. Bottle 
brokers, as they are called, haunt the 
neighborhood of the vodka shops, watching 
for some thirsty person who needs the 
loan of one or twu kopecks (a half a cent 
or a cent) with which to make the pur- 
chase of a bottle of the desired beverage, 
Perhaps the buyer has but six kopecks, 
and he requires eight to get a bottle of 
vodka; the “broker” lends him the two 
kopecks to make up the desired amount, 
and, after the receptacle has been drained 
under the vigilant eye of the broker, the 
bottle is turned over to him. He takes it 
lack to the shop and sells it for three 
kopecks, thus making a profit of one ko- 
peck. In Moscow and St. Petersburg there 
are hundreds of men who earn a living at 
this strange trade. 





The Author of ‘‘ Fair Harvard” 


A Proposed Memorial 


Frew of the many who have heard the 
strains of “ Fair Harvard,” the distinctive 
song of Harvard University, know the 
name of the author. The words were writ- 
ten by the Rev. Samuel Gilman, born in 
Gloucester, Mass., in 1791, who was grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1811, 
studied at the Harvard Divinity School, 
and was settled over the churclr in Charles- 
ton, S. C., in 1819, where he served for 
nearly fifty years. He was asked to write 
the hymn for the bi-centennial of the 
university in 1836, and composed the 
poem known as “ Fair Harvard.” 

His memory is to be honored now by 
the establishment of a Samuel Gilman 
Memorial Room in the tower of his 
chureh, which was built in 1774, and re- 
modeled under his ministry. An appeal 
has been issued to Harvard alumni, who 
can obtain further information from 
Walter B. Wilbur, Esq., 35 Broad Street, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 





The Color of War-ships 


THE color which war-ships shall be 
painted has long been the subject of much 
study and controversy, the object being to 
make them as invisible as possible. Since 
1905, England has adopted a neutral color 
mixed with the white of zinc and a smoky 
black, approximating to the color used ou 
American battle-ships. Japanese and Rus- 
sian vessels are painted in the same way 
but with a somewhat brighter tone. Those 
of Italy are a little darker, while those of 
Germany are almost blue. 
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‘The Prosperity merica 
are traversed by the Northern Pacific Railway 


The Land of Great Grain 
Fields, Fruit Orchards, 
Stock and Truck Farms— 
Bustling Gities — Thriving 
Towns. 
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Minnesota Wisconsin 
North Dakota 
Montana Idaho 
Washington Oregon 





The Soil, the Forest, the Mines, the Sea—all contribute to the abundance of this Great American 
Northwest—to the profit of its people. 

In the decade 1900 to 1910 these seven states increased 37% in population, compared with an increase 
in the entire United States of 21%. 

This trend of settlement denotes development—increase of productivity, of wealth, enhancement of 
values. It means the Northwest is forging ahead—growing steadily, surely, rapidly. It means that it 
is a good territory to live in—to engage in business in—to invest in. It is well worth your while to 
investigate. We will help you. 
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With a service of eight daily through electric-lighted passenger trains, and six daily through fast 
freight and merchandise trains, east and west between the Upper Mississippi Valley, the head of the 
Great Lakes, and the North Pacific Coast. 


The Road to Success for the Homeseeker—The Route to an Ideal Outing for the 
Tourist—the direct line to America’s Only Geyserland: Yellowstone National Park. 


The Yellowstone Park season is June 15 to September 15. During this period through sleeping cars 
are run direct to the park boundary at Gardiner daily, from eastern and western terminals. Gardiner 
is the Northern and Original entrance. 

Geysers, Hot Springs, Cataracts, Canyons, Snow-Capped Peaks, Crystal Lakes, Limpid Streams, 
Beasts, Birds, Fish—a storehouse of Nature’s wonders and curiosities. 

Write today to the General Passenger Agent for literature. Say what state or section most interests 
you. Tell us what you seek: home, health, business or outing. Let us tell you about this Land of 
Plenty, Promise and Pleasure. 

It will pay you to See This Part of America First! Write today—now—while you think of it. 

J. B. BAIRD, General Freight Agent, St. Paul, Minn. J. G. WOODWORTH, Traffic Manager A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn 
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Here is the ideal instrument for 
the Ysaye records—the Columbia 
Grafonola ‘‘De Luxe’’—price, $200 
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UT a few weeks ago there was only one, and that was by 
attending his public appearances—at a price, and if you were 
fortunate enough to secure a seat. 

Q To-day you can hear him whenever and wherever you like—and as often 
as you like; for Ysaye has made a series of violin records that breathe the 
very spirit of his genius. 

Q For instance, you may think you already know the Brahms Hungarian 
Dance (No. 5); but hear it as Ysaye plays it—under the master’s bow it fairly 
leaps with vivid vigor—there is an exultant abandon to the tremendous rhythm 
such as probably no other interpreter ever produced. 

(And the price is $1.50 per record. 

Q All Ysaye records are Columbia records, but you can play them on your 
own instrument—whether it 1s a Columbia or a Victor—because 

Q@ All Columbia records can bé played on Victor talking machines—just as 

Q All Columbia instruments will play Victor records. 

QYou can get descriptive literature on these records—together with cata- 
logues—from any dealer in talking machines or by mail direct. 


COLUMBIA 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPFPAN YT 
Box 275, Woo_worTH Buitpinc, NEW YORK 


Toronto: McKinnon Building. Prices in Canada plus duty 
Creatoss of the Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leadersin the Talking Machine Art. Owners 
of the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World. 
Dealers and prospective dealers, write for a confidential letter and a free copy of our book “Music Money” 








